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By  Mr.  W.  J Pike 

pfAVE  much  pleasure  in 
coming  before  you  in  this 
capacity  and  on  this  occa- 
sion. I regard  it  as  a dis- 
tinction and  account  it  a 
high  honour  to  be  enrolled 
upon  the  professorial  staff 
of  this  University,  and  I would  take 
this  opportunity  of  thanking  the  trus- 
tees for  this  conferment.  I am  proud 
to  be  associated  with  those  whose 
names  are  well  known  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  for  eminence  in  the 
realms  of  authorship,  philosophy,  the- 
°l°gy,  and  other  branches  of  art  and 
science. 

Only  this  afternoon  I received  a 
tetter  from  Dr.  James  Bonar  of  Lon- 
*te>n,  a distinguished  member  of  the 
British  Association  and  Senior  Ex- 
aminer of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
mon,  in  which  he  desires  to  be  kindly 
remembered  to  his  old  friend,  Pro- 
fesaor  John  Watson.  When  my  wife 

, «-**  7ue  as^e^  to  break  up  our 

beautiful  home  in  Clifton  and  come  to 

Wc  h We  Willingly  sacrificed  our 
lares  and  penates 

distances  and 

goal,  and  I am  U *°  "aCh 

mood  just  now  becaus,  , 

we  are  well,  and  CA 

the  moei  a i • , urtner  have  found 

the  marked  kmdness  of  those  whora 
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B A , (Cantab),  Professor  of  Latin. 


No.  2. 


hrwac  j or  Packed  them  in 
boxes,  and  defied 


tumultuous  elements 


we  have  met,  and  the  charming 
associations  and  natural  beauties  of 
this  place,  no  small  compensation  for 
our  expatriation  and  the  tribulations 
of  transit. 

In  succeeding  Professor  Glover  I 
follow  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
graduates  of  my  old  University,  for 
“Glover  of  John’s”  was  a name  to 
conjure  with  in  Cambridge  io  years 
ago.  May  his  mantle  fall  upon  no 
unworthy  shoulders.  I am  proud  to 
learn  that  the  Arts  department  of  this 
College  is  second  to  none  in  the 
Dominion  : in  this,  as  in  other 

respects,  I am  entering  upon  the 
labours  of  others  and  reap  where  they 
have  sown,  but  I am  looking  forward 
with  some  degree  of  confident  expec- 
tation that  I too  may  not  be  without 
my  share  in  upholding  the  high 
reputation  already  gained  by  this 
University  and  in  advancing  her  in_ 
terests  by  serving  her  well. 

But  I must  pass  on  to  my  subject. 
I thought  it  not  inopportune  to  briefly 
consider  the  kind  of  education  secured 
by  eminent  men  of  classical,  Roman 
and  Biblical  times  and  in  a few  words 
examine  how  far  their  training  coin- 
cides with  ours  to-day,  and  in  what 
particular  it  falls  short  of  what  we 
need.  The  late  Bishop  of  Durham  in 
his  luminous  Lessons  on  Work  re- 
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marks  that  antiquity  displays  the 
gradual  unfolding  of  the  will  of  God 
of  which  men  are  ministers,  and  we 
look  into  the  past,  not  for  patterns  or 
precedents,  but  for  lines  of  move- 
ment. But  it  is  to  the  patterns  and 
precedents  of  the  past  that  I would 
ask  you  to  look.  For  there  is  much 
instruction  to  be  gained  from  a careful 
study  of  the  portrait  galleries  of 
ancient  record  and  biography  in  which 
with  lifelike  accuracy  the  great  sages, 
philosophers  and  statesmen  are 
portrayed  by  the  historians,  poets  and 
orators  of  the  golden  age  of  word- 
painting.  For,  in  the  words  of 
Rome’s  greatest  poet : 

cxcusserc  spirantcs 

vivosque  duxcruut  de  calarno  vultus. 
There  is  even  a danger  of  the 
speculating  votary  missing  the  moral 
of  history  in  the  fogs  of  theory  while 
the  plain  man  may  reap  a practical 
harvest  from  plain  facts  and  go  down 
to  his  house  instructed  and  improved. 

Therefore  to  the  pattern  and  prece- 
dent this  evening,  and  let  us  call  our 
subject  “the  Children  of  Wisdom”  as 
we  look  into  the  way  Wisdom’s 
children  have  learnt  of  her  in  widely 
different  ages.  We  also  are  at  one 
with  those  of  old  in  this  and  join  in 
spirit  with  those  ancient  Romans  and 
Greeks,  Hebrews  and  Alexandrians, 
who  have  endeavored  to  drink  of  the 
wells  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  de- 
light. 

The  biographies  of  Wisdom’s 
children,  as  recorded  in  the  Classics 
and  the  Scriptures,  teach  us  that  the 
best  work  has  been  done  bv  those 
who  combined  thorough  mental, 
physical,  and  moral  training.  We 
have  ample  warning  that  one  or  two 
of  these  without  the  third  is  inade- 
quate. Milo  and  Marius,  Sulla  and 


Cato,  and  many  others,  are  examples 
of  the  danger  of  neglecting  either  of 
these  three.  In  the  grammar  school, 
(to  modernize  the  terms),  the  gym- 
nasium, and  the  sophists’  lecture- 
room,  the  aspiring  Caesar  or  Virgil, 
Gracchus  or  Aurelius,  would  pursue 
with  zeal  and  zest  the  completest  cul- 
tivation of  mind  and  body  and  moral 
nature.  Even  so  in  the  Scriptural 
records  we  find  for  our  instruction 
and  learning  that  the  men  chosen  for 
great  work  have  been  most  frequently 
those  best  equipped  with  what  we 
should  call  a liberal  education.  They 
did  not  specialize  too  early  : when 
they  were  ready,  their  life  work 
found  them  : they  had  not  to  seek  it. 
In  these  days  the  boy  hardly  in  his 
teens  is  looking  round  for  the  occu- 
pation of  his  lifetime, — but  there  is  a 
proverb  which  may  be  made  to  say  : 
pprentice  in  haste  and  repent  in 
poverty.”  But  of  this  more  anon. 
In  Roman  and  Biblical  records,  (for 
at  this,  -the  opening  of  the  Theologi- 
cal Faculty,  it  is  surely  not  irrelevant 
for  me  to  introduce  the  Scriptures), 
the  utmost  care  and  attention  is  seen 
to  be  paid  to  the  Arts  course,  the 
athletics,  and  the  morals  of  old-time 
students. 

Eet  me  take  three  examples.  Cicero 
whose  ambition  was  the  Presidency  at 
Rome,  was  not  private  secretary  to  a 
Cabinet  Minister  at  nineteen,  a mem- 
ber of  Parliament  at  twenty,  and  a 
member  of  the  Ministry  at  twenty- 
one.  His  education  began  in  early 
childhood  : as  soou  as  he  beg£m  to 

speak  he  began  to  learn  ; and  only 
the  most  correct  and  elegant  language 
was  uttered  in  his  hearing,  and  in 
words  and  pronunciation,  in  moral 
precepts  and  behaviour,  his  training 
began  at  three  years  old.  Soon  after, 
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L.  Crassus,  the  Gladstone  of  that 
day,  was  consulted  on  his  behalf  and 
he  was  sent  to  an  excellent  public 
school  in  Rome,  kept  by  a Greek. 
This  method  of  a Roman  beginning 
with  Greek  is  approved  by  that  emi- 
nent critic  Quintilian,  just  as  the 
practice  of  an  English-speaking 
Canadian  beginning  with  Latin  is 
approved  by  all  professors  of  discre- 
tion and  judgment.  For  Quintilian 
said  Latin  would  come  of  itself— to  a 
Roman— and  it  seemed  most  natural 
to  begin  from  the  fountain  whence 
all  the  Roman  learning  was  derived. 
Even  so  in  these  days  with  modifica- 


tions. 

But  this  was  not  enough.  Special 
masters,  eminent  in  some  particular 
branch,  were  engaged  for  Cicero  and 
he  was  well . drilled  in  prose  and 
poetry  and  the  liberal  arts.  He 
served  a campaign,  thus  showing  and 
increasing  his  physical  powers.  Then 
he  studied  law,  eloquence  (finding 
Greek  a great  help),  and  philosophy. 
He  travelled  to  the  Universities  at 
Rhodes  where  he  finished  in  rhetoric 
and  logic,  and  finished  yet  again,  and 
finally,  at  Rome  under  Molo  in  the 
arts  of  the  orator.  Truly,  an  elabor- 
ate preparation,  lasting  till  he  was 

himself' YearS  °f  age’  but  he  SayS 
. no  man  ought  to  pretend  to 

oratory  „ithoM  pIcviously 

acquainted  with  « . . fi 

knowing  in  ar  , ^-Vthing  worth 

fiashadhisreL"  !!Ure-”  BUthe 
came  and  he  was  marl  1 r C opp°rtUmty 
his  consulship  he  L y,  V 
tion  and  his  name  the  Constltu' 
with  us  to  this  day  30(1  W°rkS 
Again,  take  the  ' 

world  has  ever  kno^^6^  general  the 
famous  labour-leader'1’  *nd  the  most 
the  strike  of  the  \ Wh°  °rgani/ed 
hrickmakers  in 


Egypt.  He  rescued  three  millions  of 
people  from  the  strongest  military 
power  in  the  world  at  that  time,  led 
them  victoriously  for  forty  years, 
through  many  vicissitudes,  marching 
and  countermarching,  threatened  with 
hunger  and  thirst,  harassed  by 
enemies,  embarassed  by  discontent 
and  mutinies,  ruled  them,  gave  them 
laws,  and  saw  their  descendants  safe- 
ly reach  their  Promised  Land.  He 
was  a graduate  of  the  Egyptian  Uni- 
versities, a scholar  and  mathematician 
of  no  mean  order,  an  athlete  of  mag- 
nificent physique,  whose  physical 
prowess  betrayed  him  into  striking  a 
man,  and  the  man  died.  And  his 
moral  training  was  completed  by  forty 
years  in  desert  places.  Truly  an 
elaborate  course,  but  the  end  justified 
the  preparation. 

And  thirdly,  he  who  from  a strip- 
ling slave,  rose  to  be  Prime  Minister 
of  a vast  dominion,  honoured  above 
presidents  and  princes  in  the  realm  of 
Babylon,  under  a King  whose  vast 
power  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  in 
these  degenerate  days.  He  is  des 
cribed  as  chosen  for  physical  excel- 
lence, as  being  skilful  in  all  wisdom 

.,„d  cumiing,  knowW 

understanding  of  Science,  and  Well 
versed  in  the  learning  and  language 
of  Chaldea,  and  his  moral  courage  is 
evidenced  everywhere  in  his  life. 

Both  these  men— in  fact,  the  three 
I have  mentioned,  were  qualified  for 
high  place  by  careful  training  of  the 
intellect,  by  moral  discipline,  and  the 
conservation  of  physical  strength.  So 
with  Paul  of  Tarsus  and  many  an- 
other. 

It  is  this  system  of  education — com- 
prehensive, judicious,  salutary,  that  I 
believe  we  have  in  our  present  day 
Universities,  and  here  not  least  at 
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Queen’s.  There  is  a close  parallel 
between  our  course  and  that  of  the  an- 
cients. We  have  the  liberal  arts  to 
cultivate  the  mind,  the  sports  of  the 
campus,  the  road,  and  the  lake,  to 
train  the  body,  and  the  moral  disci- 
pline inseparable  from  an  active  par- 
ticipation in  University  life,  and  an  in- 
tercourse such  as  we  enjoy  here.  We 
follow  in  the  wake  of  the  greatest 
thinkers  and  organizers  of  the  classi- 
cal world  and  in  our  college  course 
here  are  “heirs  of  all  the  ages.”  It 
is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a better 
arrangement  for  developing  the  latent 
powers  of  human  nature  and  fitting 
them  for  highest  exercise  and  use  than 
that  in  vogue  within  these  walls  and 
other  universities  of  similar  character. 

I have  no  desire  to  unduly  depreci- 
ate the  work  of  unlettered  men,  many 
of  whom  by  force  of  faith  and  charac- 
ter have  achieved  much.  But  they 
would,  I fancy,  have  done  much  bet- 
ter had  their  capacity  been  greater,  and 
the  best  results  are  gained  by  those 
whose  original  powers  have  been  most 
enlarged  and  improved  by  study  and 
cultivation.  The  size  of  the  vessel 
limits  the  extent  of  its  use,  and  the 
quality  of  the  vessel  determines  the 
nature  of  its  use,  and  both  the  extent 
and  quality  of  human  abilities  are  bet- 
tered by  liberal  cultivation.  Neither 
the  state,  nor  the  church,  nor  the  law 
courts,  can  derive  most  help  from  those 
whose  efforts  are  hampered  by  the 
lack  of  that  training  which  would 
have  made  its  possessor  a successful 
and  eminent  man  even- — primus  into 
p>imotcs.  Of  education  we  must  make 
enough, — but  not  too  much.  Excel- 
lent though  it  is,  it  is  not  the  final 
and  completest  outfit  for  us.  Two 
points  there  are  suggested  by  the  lives 
of  the  men  we  have  mentioned,  and 


specially  applicable  to  us,  who,  Dei 
gratia , live  in  Christian  lands  and  are 
aspiring  to  be  citizens  r/y  Huaduaz 
rob  (ieob. 

The  late  President  McKinley,  speak- 
ing to  a friend  about  the  high  office 
be  held,  remarked  with  emphasis — 
none  but  a praying  man  ever  came 
here.”  We  are  reminded  of  the  burn- 
ing bush  and  the  open  window  that 
looked  towards  Jerusalem.  Again,  to 
these  Bible  heroes  came  not  merely 
the  dictates  of  reason  and  passion,  nor 
the  whisperings  of  a daemon,  but  the 
word  of  the  Lord.  Beyond  their  train- 
ing in  the  schools  and  gymnasia  they 
needed  for  their  life’s  work  divine 
guidance,  and  as  they  obeyed  it  their 
lives  blossomed  abundantly  in  useful- 
ness and  power  and  bore  rich  fruit. 
Even  thus  did  those  children  of  wis- 
dom by  obedience  prove  their  relation- 
ship to  the  infinite  wisdom,  and,  being 
vessels  fitted  unto  honour  by  faithful 
stewardship  of  their  natural  endow- 
ment, were  counted  worthy  to  fulfil 
magnificent  Divine  purposes.  And 
those  among  us  who  are  here  in  the 
heyday  of  youth  and  zenith  of  oppor- 
tunity will,  I hope,  draw  some 
strength  and  stimulus  from  this  brief 
glance  into  the  schools  of  the  past. 

READING  camps. 

DURINCt  the  past  summer  frequent 
notices  have  appeared  in  the 
daily  newspapers  concerning  a new 
branch  of  education  instituted  by  the 
Rev.  A.  Fitzpatrick  in  Northern  On- 
tario. Mr.  Fitzpatrick  is  a graduate 
of  Queen  s University,  and  has  passed 
considerable  time  among  the  lumber 
camps  in  Algonia  and  other  parts  of 
the  province,  thus  gaining  a close  ac- 
quaintance with  the  men  engaged  in 
the  various  branches  of  the  lumbering 
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industry.  Recently  Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
retired  from  the  ordinary  duties  of  his 
church  and  turned  his  attention  to 
Quipping  a number  of  reading  rooms 
in  the  lumbering  districts,  with  the 
view  of  providing  at  least  a modicum 
of  culture  and  recreation  for  the  men 
living  in  the  camps.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Nairn  Centre  four  such  reading 
rooms  were  erected,  and  the  Public 
Library  Board  of  that  village  assisted 
in  the  project  by  lending  out  their 
books  at  these  rooms  on  the  same 
terms  as  to  their  own  subscribers. 
Two  of  the  camps  were  furnished 
with  reading  matter  iii  this  way,  while 
the  Universities  of  McGill  and  Queen  s 
provided  for  the  remaining  two  by 
granting  them  the  use  of  their  circu- 
lating libraries. 

Such  marked  success  attended  this 
experiment  that  many  of  the  lumber 
firms  have,  this  autumn,  engaged  to 
erect  comfortable  reading-rooms  in 
connection  with  their  camps,  on  con- 
dition that  the  Educational  Department 
supply  the  necessary  reading  matter. 
The  sum  of  twelve  hundred  dollars 
was  granted  by  the  government  in  aid 
of  the  enterprise,  but  this  has  proved 
wholly  inadequate  for  the  purpose,  as 
the  reading  camps  at  present  in  pro- 
cess of  erection  number  upwards  of 

lrty.  The  promoters  of  the  move- 
°Wever>  are  appealing  to  the 
r r°,Tk'  “P  lhis  year’s  deficit, 

confident  that  next  J . 

ment  may  be  inrl.,rs  j S 

which  win  be  uffie  toSrantasum 
quirement.  SUfficieu*  for  every  re- 

class  of  workmen  h educatlon-  No 
so  much  neglected  asVteheh,thertH°’  '*** 

Spending,  as  theydo  ^r  ”6”' 

-r  in  the  wo^”:: 


been  cut  off  from  all  the  refining  influ- 
ences enjoyed  by  their  fellow-workers 
in  town  and  city.  Mechanics’  insti- 
tutes and  free  libraries  have  been  lux- 
uries unknown. 

In  the  long  winter  evenings,  when 
work  is  done,  there  is  nothing  to  en- 
gage their  minds,  and  it  is  little  wonder 
that  such  an  occasion  as  a free  fight  or 
a chance  supply  of  whiskey  is  hailed 
with  enthusiasm.  From  such  sur- 
roundings in  the  winter  the  change  to 
a summer  holiday  in  town  is  often  ac- 
companied by  wild  excesses,  which 
frequently  continue  until  the  full 
pockets  are  empty.  One  estimate, 
published  by  a gentleman  engaged 
in  teaching  in  the  lumber  camps, 
states  that  fully  one-half  of  the 
winter’s  earnings  are  spent  in  strong 
drink. 

When  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  first  suggest- 
ed his  project,  the  objection  was  raised 
that  many  of  the  men  who  work  in 
the  woods  are  unable  to  read  This 
was  received  as  a hint  of  even  larger 
possibilities.  If  it  be  a great  work  to 
supply  reading  men  with  books  it  is 
at  least  as  great  to  teach  the  ignorant 
to  avail  themselves  of  that  boon  Ac- 
cordingly, this  autumn,  the  experi- 
ment was  made  of  appointing  a quali- 
fied teacher,  a graduate  of  Queen’s  b 
the  way,  to  carry  on  the  work  of  fa 
struction  in  several  adjoining  camps 
The  success  or  failure  of  this  trial  will 
determine  whether  or  no  this  branch 
of  the  movement  will  be  further  de- 
veloped in  ensuing  years. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  in  his  endeavour 
thus  to  bring  an  isolated  class  of  men 
within  the  influence  of  books  and 
general  culture,  deserves  the  heartiest 
sympathy  and  support  of  all,  more 
especially  0f  bis  fellow-students  at 
Queen’s. 


HON.  MR.  JUSTICE  MACLENNAN,  LL.D. 
Chairman  Board  of  Trustees. 
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editorials. 

I T is  not  often  that  the  students  of 
1 Queen’s  University  have  any 
grievances  of  sufficient  importance  to 
be  brought  into  the  columns  of  this 
Journal.  The  relations  which  exist 
between  the  students  and  the  various 
Faculties  are  uniformly  pleasant,  and 
the  principle  of  self-government  is  so 
thoroughly  understood  and  appreci- 
ated that  one  is  tempted  to  smile  with 
a little  superiority  when  hearing  of 
the  elaborate  systems  of  discipline  and 
guardianship  which  are  enforced  by 
the  Faculties  at  some  other  seats  of 
earning  in  Canada.  A few  years  ago 
a modest  deputation  was  sent  from  the 

et!f te  to  the  A-lma  Mater  Society  to 
e some  hints  about  the  proceed- 

IntTead  of^brnf!11161'7  at  Convocation. 

brinRtng  violent  threats  and 

Eon  n2  °ne  member  of  this  deputa- 
tion made  some  well 
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limitations  of  dem^  ^ SC0Pe.and 

sity  ; while  the  oth°Cr3Cy  & Univer_ 

own  picturesque  £.fntleman  in  hla 

that  at  least  the  Oh  'C  Style  prayed 

allowed  to  perform  hbta ! ^ 

interruption,  and  that  Pfi  fr°m 

should  have  at  leasta  f ther  sPeakers 
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any  fire  of  criticism.  Numerous  in- 
stances can  be  cited  by  those  who  have 
lived  here  any  length  of  time  to  show 
how  sane  and  judicious  has  been  the 
attitude  assumed  to  the  students  bv 
the  Principal  and  all  the  Faculties*; 
and  the  Journal  was  never  more  con- 
fident of  representing  the  common 
opinion  of  all  than  when  it  acknowl- 
edges the  wisdom  and  good  sense  of 
those  who  are  in  the  higher  places  of 
the  University. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  there 
is  a matter  which,  while  not  purposely 
reversing  this  settled  policy  of  the 
Principal  and  Faculties,  has  caused 
considerable  disappointment  among 
the  students  at  large,  and  has  upset 
some  of  the  reasonable  calculations  of 
the  officials  entrusted  with  the  publi- 
cation of  this  Journal.  As  every  one 
knows  who  reads  the  enterprising 
magazines  and  newspapers  of  the  pre- 
sent time,  one  function  of  such  papers 
is  to  provide  a means  by  which  busi- 
ness firms  of  all  kinds  may  advertise 
their  wares ; and  every  one  also  knows 
that  to  a considerable  extent  the  liter- 
ary excellence  and  the  general  success 
of  a paper  depend  upon  the  revenue 
derived  from  these  advertisements 
Like  other  magazines,  the  Queen’s 
University  Journal  depends  largely 
upon  the  income  derived  from  its  ad- 
vertising columns  ; and  at  the  begin, 
ning  of  each  session  merchants  of 
Kingston  and  elsewhere  are  offered 
the  use  of  our  pages  for  their  business 
announcements.  This  year,  in  Kings- 
ton at  least,  the  officials  of  the  Jour- 
nal found  that  they  had  been  fore- 
stalled in  this  respect  by  some  unknown 
person  who  makes  a business  of  fur- 
nishing colleges  and  schools  with 
time-tables  free  of  charge.  This  un- 
known person,  as  it  seems,  applied  to 
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the  authorities  for  permission  to  place 
a large  time-table  of  the  arts  and  theo- 
logical classes  in  the  hall  of  the  main 
building  ; the  work  to  be  done  free  of 
charge.  The  permission  was  given, 
and  in  due  course  the  time-table  was 
produced  and  displayed,  together  with 
a fringe  of  advertisements  which  in 
plain  terms  has  involved  a shortage  in 
the  Journal’s  cash-book  of  several 
hundred  dollars. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  in- 
road upon  the  resources  of  the  Jour- 
nal has  caused  some  chagrin  to  those 
who  are  entrusted  with  its  manage- 
ment. The  money  which  would  have 
been  applied  to  increasing  the  attract- 
iveness and  usefulness  of  this  paper 
is  in  the  pocket  of  a person  who  has 
no  connection  with  the  College.  The 
time-table  itself  is  unnecessary,  as 
every  one  has  a Calendar,  which  he 
would  much  rather  use  in  private  than 
stand  gaping  at  the  wall.  Moreover, 
the  details  of  the  time-table  are  hope- 
lessly inaccurate,  and  a first  glance  at 
it  has  been  enough  to  make  every  one 
pronounce  it  useless  ; and  people  are 
already  taking  the  little  printed  cards 
from  their  places  as  a souvenir  of  the 
absurdest  decoration  with  which  the 
College  walls  have  ever  been  en- 
cumbered. 

The  Journal  mentions  this  matter 
more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger  ; but  in 
the  absence  of  any  formal  regulation 
to  which  it  can  appeal,  we  claim  that 
the  Journal  and,  to  a lesser  extent, 
the  Quarterly  and  the  Hand-book  have 
the  right  to  all  revenues  derived  from 
the  advertising  privileges  which  the 
College  community  affords.  ln  mak- 
ing this  claim  we  interpret  the  princi- 
ple upon  which  the  relationship  of 
faculties  and  students  stands,  and  are 
confident  that  this  interpretation  is  in 


accord  with  the  good  judgment  which 
has  so  long  dignified  the  actions  of 
fhe  Principal  and  the  various  govern- 
,nf>  bodies  of  the  University. 

THERE  has  been  some  discussion 
recently  on  the  subject  of  College 
Creek  Letter  Societies  and  chapter 
houses,  and  several  correspondents  in 
the  newspapers  have  vigorously  dis- 
approved of  these  institutions.  It  is 
complained  that  “no  general  invita- 
tion is  ever  given  to  University  men 
to  unite  with  these  fraternities,  that 
each  Society  elects  its  own  members 
and  that  there  seems  to  be  a system- 
atic exclusion  of  those  lacking  in 
wealth  or  social  position,”  and  it  is 
hinted  that  in  these  clubs  and  fra- 
ternities “an  impetus  is  given  to 
caddishness  and  the  growth  of  a 
spurious  aristocracy.”  Members  of 
Greek  letter  fraternities  reading  such 
charges  as  these  will  no  doubt  im- 
mediately pronounce  their  author 
both  ignorant  and  jealous  of  these 
comfortable  and  respectable  institu- 
tions, and  will  perhaps  hint  that  the 
person  making  such  complaints  has 
no  doubt  been  black-balled  in  his 
time.  There  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  a number  of  men  if  they 
choose  should  not  unite  to  form  a 
club  or  a fraternity,  make  what  rules 
they  wish  and  limit  their  membership 
to  whatever  class  of  people  they  ap- 
prove of.  Hundreds  of  clubs  and 
unions  are  formed  exactly  in  this 
manner  in  business  or  sporting  circles, 
and  for  the  protection  of  the  interests 
of  working  men  ; and  all  such  clubs 
are  more  or  less  exclusive.  Whether 
it  is  wise  for  University  men  to  form 
themselves  into  such  unions  depends 
on  the  aim  which  students  set  before 
themselves  in  their  College  life.  If  a 
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student  looks  forward  to  the  practice 
of  law  or  medicine  and  wishes  to 
make  what  is  called  a good  connec- 
tion for  himself  while  he  is  in  College 
he  might  find  membership  in  a fash- 
ionable club  a useful  means  towards 
gaining  his  object.  He  will  have 
access  into  society  which  otherwise 
would  never  hear  of  him,  he  will 
meet  the  parents  and  relatives  of  his 
fellow  members  and  come  to  have  a 
circle  of  acquaintances  which  may  be 
of  great  value  to  him  when  he  has  en- 
tered his  profession.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  undergraduate  wishes  to 
know  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men 
among  his  contemporaries,  so  that  in 
addition  to  his  studies  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  the  College  years  may  enable 
him  to  recognize  the  worth  of  men  in 
spite  of  the  fashion  of  their  clothes  or 
their  manner  of  handling  a knife  and 


make  such  divisions,  and  if  the  charge 
of  exclusiveness  laid  against  these 
fraternities  is  a just  one,  it  must  gen- 
erally happen  that  they  will  fap  jnto 
a minority  in  any  important  division 
There  are  no  Greek  letter  fraterni- 
ties in  Queen’s  University  circles 
and  apparently  no  great  desire  to  re- 
medy the  defect.  The  University  it- 
self is  a fraternity  which  presents  all 
the  advantages  without  any  of  the 
drawbacks  of  the  polite  institutions 
with  brass  plates  and  strange  letters 
on  the  door.  When  one  Queen’s  man 
meets  another  during  or  after  college 
days  they  do  not  meet  as  strangers, 
but  as  people  of  the  same  blood  ; they 
have  common  friends,  common  ad- 
miration for  old  teachers,  and  common 
aims  which  support  them  even  if  their 
professional  activities  are  widely  dif- 
ferent. 


fork,  he  had,  perhaps,  better  not  seek 
membership  in  an  exclusive  Greek 
letter  society.  A freshman  just  elect- 
ed in  such  a chapter,  and  beginning  to 
form  acquaintances  among  his  fellow- 
students,  is  not  at  liberty  to  take  up 
with  men  who  do  not  meet  the  ap- 
proval of  his  Greek  letter  friends 
around  the  dinner  table  ; he  dare  not 
invite  an  acquaintance  to  dine  with 
him  unless  he  is  SUre  of  his  guest’s 

withT^’  and  t0  aPPear  on  the  Street 
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THE  person  who  writes  these  col 
umns  of  the  Journal  cannot  alto- 
gether share  the  disappointment  felt 
in  some  quarters  at  the  defeat  of  the 
Frontenac  County  by-law.  A defeat 
is  never  indeed  an  occasion  for  satis- 
faction, but  when  something  quite 
beyond  one’s  powers  is  attempted  for 
the  first  time  a failure  need  not  cause 
much  chagrin  or  discouragement  T 
expect  a community  of  Canadian  far° 
mers  in  a region  so  poor  as  Frontenac 
to  give  money  to  a University  was  to 
pitch  the  expectations  somewhat  high 
and  we  cannot  grumble  at  the  thwart- 
ing of  such  hopes.  The  difference 
between  the  interests  of  a farmer  and 
those  of  a community  such  as  ours  is 
too  great  even  to  be  bridged  over  by 
the  telling  arguments  from  the  Mining 
and  Dairy  Schools,  and  it  may  be  a 
decade  or  more  ere  an  appeal  such  as 
that  of  November  first  will  find  a 
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hearing.  The  practical  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  scientific  wing  of  the 
University  have  been  amply  explained 
and  emphasized,  and  by  degrees 
people  will  come  to  appreciate  them  ; 
while  for  the  larger  but  more  subtle 
influence  of  the  University  upon  the 
general  mind,  the  recent  failure 
should  lead  every  one  to  strive  more 
faithfully  to  represent  the  morals  and 
manners  which  are  here  taught. 
There  should  be  better  sermons,  surer 
prescriptions,  and  more  thorough 
work  in  every  branch  of  activity 
which  the  University  comprises ; 
while  with  it  all  there  should  be  a 
quiet  superiority  which  will  in  time 
compel  men  to  acknowledge  the  value 
of  true  culture. 

So  far  as  the  amount  ot  money 
asked  for  is  concerned  there  is  no  one 
but  believes  it  will  be  forthcoming  at 
an  early  date.  But  even  if  we  have 
to  fall  back  on  the  good  old  way  of 
going  down  into  our  own  pockets 
when  larger  revenues  are  needed,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  a new  plan 
has  been  attempted  and  that  some 
day  or  other  we  must  succeed  as 
amply  with  the  new  method  as  with 
the  older  one. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

His  Lordship  the  Bishop  of  Ontario 
might  have  spared  or  at  least  some- 
what softened  the  warning  given  in  an 
address  at  Trinity  last  May,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  it  was  unwise  for  parents  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Canada  to  send 
their  sons  to  McGill  or  Queen’s  rather 
than  to  Trinity,  for  that  in  these  col- 
leges “there  was  not  that  development, 
that  stamping  of  gentlemanly  charac- 
teristics which  was  to  be  found  in 
every  graduate  of  Trinity.”  when 
clergymen  accept  honorary  degrees 


from  a university  it  would  be  at  least 
good  taste  to  omit  that  university  from 
a list  of  institutions  against  which 
people  in  the  east  or  west  have  to  be 
warned.  Perhaps  the  newspaper  re- 
port of  the  address  was  not  quite  ac- 
curate. 


The  Queen’s  University  society  of 
Ottawa  sat  down  to  a piece  of  dinner 
in  the  Russell  House  last  June  while 
the  General  Assembly  was  in  session. 
Mr.  Chrysler  was  in  the  chief  seat, 
with  the  Chancellor,  Principal  Caven, 
Doctor  Milligan  and  others  near  by  ; 
Principal  Grant  was  absent.  Prof. 
Ross,  of  Montreal,  warned  Queen’s 
against  adopting  any  increase  in  class 
fees,  and  instanced  the  falling  off  in 
students  in  the  arts  course  at  the  insti- 
tution with  which  he  was  connected 
in  consequence  of  raising  the  fees. 
Such  an  increase  would  be  a return  to 
the  old  class  feeling,  against  which  the 
existence  of  Queen’s  was  a protest. 
He  hoped  Queen’s  would  never  alter 
its  course  from  being  what  he  was 
proud  to  see  it,  the  university  of  the 
poor  man.  Wherever  there  was  a 
brain  of  fine  power  among  the  children 
of  the  workingman  it  should  be  con- 
served to  the  intellectual  wealth  of  the 
country.  The  university  might  be 
the  factor  for  making  that  brain  power 
available  for  governing  this  land. 

One  of  the  sanest  remarks  made  in 
the  United  States  during  the  days 
which  followed  the  shooting  of  the 
President  was  that  of  a New  York 
paper  which  bitterly  deprecated  the 
abusive  language  and  cartoons  in 
which  Mr.  McKinley  had  been  ridi- 
culed by  democratic  papers.  It  was 
asserted  that  such  productions,  while 
they  make  the  judicious  grieve,  have 
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upon  weaker  minds  the  effect  of  creat-  Journal  themselves  ; but  we  need 
'ug  just  such  ideas  as  those  which  led  some  corner  if  for  nothing  else  than 
to  the  deplorable  crime  at  Buffalo.  to  stow  away  the  copies  of  our  paper 

Probably  the  most  insane  remark  which  are  left  unsold.  We  must 
which  was  uttered  on  the  same  occa-  make  a tour  of  the  new  buildings 
sion  by  any  prominent  American  was  and  afterwards — some  suggestions, 
that  of  T.  Dewitt  Talmage.  “ I • 

would,”  were  the  words  of  this  ex-  SPURIOUS  LOYALTY, 

plosive  divine,  “ that  the  person  who  A LETTER  appeared  recently  hi 
first  seized  upon  the  assassin  had  t\  the  Kingston  Whig  under  the 
snatched  the  revolver  from  his  hand  title  “A  Defence  of  Home  Talent” 
and  with  it  dashed  out  his  brains  and  signed  by  a “Graduate”  of 
upon  the  spot.”  Queen  s.  In  this  letter  the  writer 

claimed  to  be  one  of  those  “noted  for 

There  was  once  a room  in  the  Arts  loyalty  to  his  Alma  Mater”;  but 

Building,  second  storey,  near  Profes-  both  the  general  temper  of  his  article 
sor  Cappon’s  region,  in  which  the  and  the  definite  charges  made  against 
Journal  had  almost  come  to  feel  it-  prominent  members  of  the  Senate 
self  at  home.  Some  called  this  place  suggest  to  us  that  his  loyalty  is  of  the 
a sanctum,  some  even  named  it  the  type  which  we  print  in  capital  letters 


sanctum  sanctorum,  putting  the 
second  member  of  the  phrase  in  the 
genitive  plural  as  all  may  see  ; but 
others  who  knew  their  Bibles  better 
preferred  to  call  the  room  by  the 
simple  name  of  the  Journal  office. 
At  any  rate  there  was  a place  where 
manuscripts  were  handed  in  on  a 
written  page  and  given  out  later  in  a 
Printed  book,  the  members  of  the  staff 
meanwhile  sitting  on  the  table  inside 
Planning  and  debating  and  excogitat- 
ing. Numerous  legends  haunt  about 

must  some  day  be 

not  ^ven  to  the  public  ; but 

some  oth  Wt\are  back  within  it  or  in 

our  ow„.'rTh'“2  'lhi“  T 

one  and  needs  no  a-  g6nd  13  a trUC 
forsooth  has  T 75“ 

another  purpose  l ,appropnated  for 
the  Toitr  tv  at  aud  tbe  officials  of 

the  Journal  are  absolutely  homeless 
It  would  be  rude  to  erilH  7 homeleS3- 

ters  to  their  present  °"r  ’““i 

there  ate  none  mot!  T”' 

new  departure  than  the  official  ££ 


appointments  to  the  staff  he  says  that 
“the  candidates  were  the  choice  of  one 
or  two  scheming  individuals  connec 
ted  with  the  College,  whose  aim  is  by 

securing  enough  persons  under  their 

influence  on  the  staff  raake  ,hem 
solid  for  future  developments  ” And 
again  the  same  persons  are  described 
as  “Jesmtrcal  schemers  ensconced  in 
the  background  and  aiming  ultimate 
ly  at  their  own  personal  aggrandize 
ment.  ” 

The  first  fault  which  the  JourNal 
has  to  find  with  this  production  is 
that  it  is  not  well  written  The 
vocabulary  is  bad  and  the  style 
lumbering  and  stupid  so  that  the 
signature  at  the  end  comes  rather  as  a 
surprise  to  those  who  associate  with 
the  term  “Graduate”  at  least  a little 
polish  and  refinement.  This  could 
perhaps  be  pardoned  if  it  were  not 
that  the  letter  is  bad  in  every  other 
respect ; and  our  chief  object  in  notic- 
ing the  matter  is  to  deprecate  the 
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publication  of  such  letters  as  an  ex- 
pression of  loyalty  to  the  University. 
That  there  are  such  persons  on  the 
staff  of  Queen’s  as  the  foregoing  ex- 
tracts describe  is  a mistaken  idea 
which  hardly  needs  contradiction,  and 
it  there  were,  the  columns  of  a daily 
newspaper  are  not  the  place  for  a loyal 
graduate  to  air  what  to  him  must  be  a 
matter  of  shame  and  degradation. 

We  take  the  occasion,  however,  to 
examine  more  closely  the  assertion 
also  contained  in  this  ill- written  letter 
that  we  should  not  go  abroad  for 
teachers  and  especially  for  teachers  in 
Latin,  since  Latin  is  “stationary, 
limited  and  well-defined.’’  In  the 
first  place  it  is  absurd  to  say  that 
Latin  “can  be  taught  and  studied  as 
well  in  Kingston  as  in  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  or  Berlin  or  Paris  or 
Rome.”  Every  one  who  has  paid  the 
slightest  attention  to  the  matter 
knows  that  the  classical  training  in 
Canada  cannot  be  compared  with  that 
of  the  above  mentioned  colleges.  The 
advantages  here  are  small  compared 
with  those  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
for  we  have  not  access  to  the  authori- 
ties and  the  help  from  specialists  that 
those  schools  enjoy.  But  even  allow- 
ing that  Latin  could  be  studied  here  as 
well  as  there  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  it  is.  We  are  not  speaking  of  in- 
dividual cases,  knowing  that  there  may 
be  a few  who  endeavor  to  carry  on  their 
studies  as  far  as  possible,  but  given  a 
student  in  Europe  with  the  same  de- 
sire for  learning  and  the  extra  advan- 
tages would  he  not  be  a much  better 
equipped  man  ? 

How  comes  it  moreover  that  grad- 
uates of  our  Universities,  and  the  best 
of  them,  enter  Cambridge  or  Oxford 
only  as  Matriculants  and  not  even  at 
the  top  of  the  examination  lists?  Simp- 


ly because  English  and  Scotch  boys  are 
“brought  up”  on  Latin,  and  at 
school  already  know  as  much  Latin 
as  University  men  here.  In  a word, 
we  may  perhaps  claim  in  some 
departments  to  be  as  forward 
and  efficient  as  the  ancient  schools  of 
Europe,  but  to  say  that  we  equal 
them  in  Latin  or  in  Greek  is  a boast 
too  trifling  to  be  taken  seriously. 

After  all  Queen’s  has  drawn  a fair 
proportion  of  the  staff  from  her  own 
sons.  We  <j0  not  want)  however,  to 
employ  none  but  those  of  our  own 
blood.  It  is  wjse  to  have  variety  in 
thought  and  ideas,  and  if  we  restrict 
ourselves  to  our  own  we  cannot  expect 
to  ave  that  healthy  difference  ofopin- 
ion  which  is  so  necessary  to  a Univer- 
sity’s  hfe  and  growth.  Do  we  not  know 
of  other  institutions  that  have  suffered 
from  lack  of  new  blood.  If  We  look 
at  the  list  of  officers  of  instruction  for 
Queen  s we  find  in  Divinity  out  of 
four  Professors  two  Canadians,  one  of 
these  a Queen’s  man  ; of  Professors 
and  Lecturers  iq  Arts,  nine  aie 
Queen’s  men,  two  others  Canadian 
and  six  from  Britain ; in  Science  all 
but  one  are  Canadians,  and  one  ’is  a 
Queen’s  graduate;  in  Medicine  all 
are  Queen’s  men  except  one.  This  is 
surely  a good  proportion. 

We  agree  that  there  is  considerable 
force  in  the  writer’s  statement  when 
he  says  that  “ in  all  matters  pertain_ 

ing  to  Queen  s the  requirements  and 
conditions  of  Ontario  must  first  be 
considered  ; but  the  question  will 
be  just  what  are  the  needs  of  Ontario. 
She  needs  men  who  are  best  fitted  to 
fill  her  educational  positions.  Of 
course  a classical  importation, ' ’ as  the 
writer  calls  one  from  abroad,  must 
be  capable  of  adapting  himself  to  Ca- 
nadian conditions,  but  this  lies  in  the 
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Wan  himself.  Surely  his  superior 
education  has  not  unfitted  him  for 
that.  If  any  mistake  has  been  made 
in  the  past  in  importations,  we  have 
Wany  cases  in  which  no  mistake  has 
been  made,  and  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  authorities  would  be  any  more  in- 
fallible if  they  relied  solely  on  home 
talent.  Ought  we  not  to  get  the  best 
men  wherever  we  can  find  them  ? 
The  saying,  that  a prophet  is  not  with- 
out honour  save  in  his  own  country , 
we  do  not  think  should  be  laid  down 
as  a universal  principle  of  practice, 
but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
first  thing  is  always  to  find  the 
prophet. 


THE  HISTORICAL 


ITS  PRACTICAL,  VALUE. 

THE  writer  of  this  article  was  i 
conversation  recently  with  som 
young  business  men  of  a rathe 
thoughtful  type,  and  the  question  wa 
proposed  as  to  what  achievement  < 
the  nineteenth  century  could  claim  t 
he  ranked  as  of  the  greatest  signif 
cance  for  mankind.  The  question 
Perhaps  a futile  one,  if  it  demands  a 
exact  comparison  of  all  the  varioi 
spects  of  human  progress,  which  ai 
comprised  in  the  space  of  time  know 
as  the  nineteenth  century,  or  if  it  ir 

which^°n  a Ch°ice  of  some  one  asPe< 
far,  however ^sTh1  a“0nS  & 

a better  « j * S tlle  question  tends  I 

iiun,eroi^JUStment  °f  llle  m'nd  to  ^ 
numerous  result*  ^ t 

the  world’s  history  * Splendld  era  < 

by  no  means  val£,  "f  “I*'1 

casion  mentioned  ,L 0,1  ' " 

achievements  sUggeste,  ParticuL 

the  chief  Place  d as  claimrn 

practical  and  immSiT^ °f 
the  employment  of  steatn”  TT" 

city,  the  colonisation  of 


■ auctcsiucuvo.  x iic  present 
writer  ventured  to  hint  that  in  spite 
of  the  vast  significance  of  these  prac- 
tical inventions  and  achievements,  we 
would  have  to  turn  elsewhere  to  dis- 
cover the  phases  of  modern  progress 
which  were  ultimately  of  the  greatest 
value.  Not  in  practical  improvements 
but  in  the  higher  region  of  intellectual 
and  spiritual  activity,  should  one  look 
for  the  movements  and  tendencies  by 
which  the  nineteenth  century  will  be 
remembered.  The  progress,  if  not 
the  birth  of  democratic  and  constitu- 
tional principles,  freedom  of  opinion, 
the  great  movements  in  literature  and 
in  philosophical  thought,  were  all  of 
much  more  significance  than  the  more 
external  marks  of  progress  which  had 
been  named. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  revolu- 
tions  of  opinion  which  will  always  be 
associated  with  the  nineteenth  century 
is  that  which  has  come  to  be  known 
as  the  Historic  Method  of  iuvestigat 
ion.  The  attitude,  namely,  which  is 
now  taken  towards  the  past  as  com 
pared  with  that  which  was  formerly 
in  vogue  ; the  power  of  the  imagina 
tion  to  separate  itself  from  the  present 
and  all  later  modes  of  thought  and 
project  itself  into  a remote  period  0f 
the  past  and  see  men  and  events 
they  actually  were.  This  seems  l 
very  simple  process  when  set  down  in 
plain  words,  but  it  is  by  no  means  so 
elementary  as  it  looks,  if  We  are  to 
judge  from  the  length  of  time  it  has 
taken  the  human  mind  to  reach  it  and 
the  unwillingness  or  inability  of 
many  to  adopt  it  even  now  that  it  has 
been  clearly  enunciated. 

When  Gray  wrote  his  fine  stanzas 
a little  more  than  a hundred  years 
ago,  about  “a  mute  inglorious  Milton” 
and  a “Cromwell  guiltless  of  his 
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Country’s  blood,”  it  was  still  the 
fashion  to  consider  the  real  Cromwell 
as  a very  guilty  person  indeed,  who 
had  lifted  up  his  hand  against  the 
Lord’s  anointed.  There  was  still  a 
page  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
set  apart  for  the  special  purpose  of 
honouring  the  sainted  King  aQd 
martyr  who  was  done  to  death  at 
Whitehall  one  cold  January  morning. 
But  now  we  neither  do  high  honour 
to  King  Charles  nor  cry  out  so  loudly 
against  his  executioner.  A soberer 
judgment  based  on  definite  knowledge 
of  Cromwell  and  Cromwell  s age,  has 
reversed  the  traditional  view  which 
flourished  from  the  Restoration  down 
into  our  own  time,  and  now  Cromwell 
stands  as  one  of  the  most  honoured  of 
England’s  names.  Similar  changes 
of  opinion  have  taken  place  with  re- 
gard to  many  particular  persons  and 
events  of  history.  The  founder  of 
Mahommedanism  was  long  looked 
upon  as  an  imposter  of  the  most 
malignant  and  subtle  type,  the  enemy 
of  Christianity  and  of  all  true  religion, 
a minion  of  the  devil  rather  than  a 
prophet  of  the  one  God  as  he  claimed 
to  be.  But  this  opinion  has  also 
given  place  to  one  of  much  more 
breadth  and  sympathy,  and  Mahom- 
med  is  now  viewed  as  a religious 
genius  of  great  power  and  sincerity, 
whose  faults  were  quite  different  from 
those  attributed  to  him  by  his  earlier 
traducers. 

But  even  more  valuable  than  the 
revolution  of  opinion  concerning 
special  eras  or  persons,  is  the  new 
attitude  taken  to  the  whole  trend  of 
historical  development.  A new  unity 
and  progress  are  recognized  where 
formerly  there  was  seen  only  a succes- 
sion of  events  from  year  to  year,  from 
lustrum  to  lustrum,  and  under  the 


illuminating  force  of  the  historic 
imagination,  whole  sections  of  human 
history  have  been  reinterpreted  and 
brought  into  the  clear  light  of  day. 

The  object  ol  this  article  however, 
ls  especially  to  mention  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  theoretical  or  academic 
value  of  the  Historical  Method  of 
Criticism,  there  lies  in  it  an  immediate 
and  practical  gain  no  less  significant 
than  the  utility  possessed  by  our 
great  modern  mechanical  contrivances. 
One  sometimes  hears  it  whispered 
rather  gloomily  that  as  ancient  em- 
pires and  civilizations  rose,  flourished 
and  declined,  so  our  own  and  kindred 
systems  of  the  present  are  doomed  to 
inevitable  decay.  A blunder  in  mili- 
tary tactics  or  an  error  of  diplomacy 
calls  forth  the  wail  that  our  National 
and  Imperial  virility  is  waning.  But 
such  an  outlook  is  not  justified.  That 
the  Persian,  Greek  or  Roman  Empires 
vanished,  or  that  Spain  is  no  longer  a 
leading  factor  in  Europe  or  the  New 
World,  is  not  due  to  any  arbitrary  law 
by  which  kingdoms  wax  and  wane  ; 
it  is  the  result  in  each  case  of  definite 
and  specific  causes.  And  so  far  from 
a modern  community  such  as  our  own 
Empire,  following  an  inevitable  path 
of  weakness  and  decay,  the  very  fail- 
ure of  our  predecessors  is  a factor  in 
our  strength.  The  enlightened  mod- 
ern intelligence  can  see  the  errors  into 
which  earlier  races  have  fallen  and  can 
avoid  them.  If  Roman  virtue  or  the 
Roman  currency  was  debased  in  the 
later  days  of  the  Empire,  we,  for  our 
part,  can  see  to  it  that  ours  are  kept 
up  to  a high  standard  : if  the  colonial 
policy  of  Spain  was  selfish  and  impro- 
vident, their  very  blunders  may  be 
and  have  been  a warning  to  later 
statesmen  in  the  treatment  of  colonial 
possessions.  We  may  learn  much  also 
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from  the  blunders  recorded  in  our  own 
annals  : if  one  system  of  warfare  or 
one  lot  of  generals  fail  us,  we  can  re- 
place them  by  new  methods  and  new 
men,  and  if  a national  ideal,  followed 
for  a time,  fails  to  furnish  the  strength 
and  stability  that  was  expected  of  it, 
we  can  discard  it  and  choose  more 
wisely  : in  all  such  experiences  ac- 
quiring a flexibility  and  a freedom  from 

prejudice  that  will  equip  us  for  meet- 
ing new  problems  as  they  rise. 

This  ability  to  see  others  and  to  see 
ourselves  as  we  are  and  have  been, 
and  to  profit  by  past  foolishness,  as 
well  as  wisdom,  is  just  the  practical 
side  of  the  Historical  Method,  which 
is  justly  ranked  as  one  of  the  foremost 
achievements  of  the  century.  In  nei- 
ther its  academic  nor  its  practical  as- 
pect was  it  entirely  unknown  in  pre- 
vious eras,  and  many  of  its  results 
were  foreshadowed  long  ago ; but  in 
its  fullness  and  clearness  it  is  essen- 
tially a product  of  the  modern  time, 
and  already  its  good  effects  have  been 
marvellous.  On  its  literary  side  it 
will  forever  cleanse  our  minds  of  rash 
a°d  fanciful  judgments  of  the  past, 
and  as  a practical  guide  in  public  life 
will  enable  us  to  rid  ourselves  of 
" * ? r?UCn  in  the  State  and  enable 

ino-  ?i  U1  d up  a civilization  more  last- 
ing than  Nineveh  or  Tyre. 

J"E  D*AMATIC  CLUB. 

VV  " “ Ste  e Mr°f°Und  faith  in  the 
ble  of  muc^Sum^  believe  k capa' 
the  same  time  we  SS  &nd  good'  At 
flagrant  abuse  t0  ^ 

has  suffered  at  the  h h mstitut,on 

lousmen.  But  hav^!  °f  "T™1"1' 

example  of  the  trutn  ?J10t  here  aU 
things  are  those  which  ^ ^ beSt 
verted?  Whist  in  c 3re  most  per' 
t’  m spite  of  its  excel- 
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lence,  has  been  so  abused  that  many 
people  see  damnation  itself  written  in 
the  spots  of  the  cards.  The  stage  is  a 
grand  institution,  but  it,  too,  has  been 
grossly  abused  and  likewise  religiously 
spurned  by  pious  folk,  who,  for  the 
moment  at  least,  forget  that  “there  is 
nothing  either  good  or  bad  but  think- 
ing makes  it  so.”  To  those  who 
would  sweep  it  utterly  away  we  say 
“it  is  impossible,”  but  to  those  who 
would  destroy  the  evils  which  attend 
it  we  humbly  offer  our  friendship. 

The  Dramatic  Club  of  Queen’s, 
which  is  now  for  the  first  time  feeling 
the  healthful  beating  of  its  own  pulse, 
without  meaning  to  be  so,  is  a protest 
against  an  unmitigated  denunciation 
of  the  stage.  It  is  the  expression  of 
that  spirit  which  seeks  out  the  good 
wherever  it  can  be  found,  and  which 
cherishes  it  until  the  attendant  evils 
fall  away.  The  stage  has  its  own 
function,  and  it  is  not  to  serve  the 
devil,  as  some  good  people,  and  as 
even  some  pulpits  think.  Neither  is 
its  mission  to  preach  sermons  at  least 

in  the  restricted  meaning  of  that  word 

The  unction  of  the  stage  is  to  in- 
terpret human  life  by  means  Qf 

and  the  living  voice,  and  if  it  hold 
true  to  such  an  aim  it  is  as  legitimate 
an  srt  a.s  poetry  or  sculpture 

Two  years  ago  a few  ’ students 
met  once  a fortnight  and  read  i„ 
character  one  act  of  a play  of  Shake_ 

speare.  Very  soon  the  different  parts 
were  committed  to  memory,  and  be- 
fore t e close  of  the  session  some  at- 
tempt was  made  at  acting.  In  this 
modest  way  the  club  began.  The 
next  year  meetings  were  held  every 
week,  and  by  faithful  work  the  club 
was  able  to  present  to  the  public  the 
fourth  act  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice. 
The  praises  of  the  public  were  all  too 
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kind,  and  were  most  encouraging  to 
the  players.  This  session  hard  work 
has  already  been  done,  which  gives 
promise  of  even  better  results.  The 
play  of  Hamlet  is  being  studied  and 
we  may  look  forward  to  an  evening’s 
wholesome  entertainment  shortly  after 
Christmas. 

Some  one  has  ventured  to  hint  that 
possibly  an  institution  of  this  kind 
may  lead  some  poor  mother’s  boy  or 
girl  to  follow  that  “ primrose  path  of 
dalliance,”  the  stage.  So  awful  a 
prospect  has  no  terrors  for  us.  If 
perchance  there  should  go  forth  from 
us  once  in  ten  or  twenty  years  a good 
actor  or  actress,  should  we  not  rejoice 
and  feel  that  much  good  service  has 
been  done  ? Only  by  the  develop- 
ment of  artists  can  we  get  rid  of  the 
charlatan  and  buffoon.  Only  in  this 
way  can  the  evils  of  the  stage  be  done 
away,  the  institution  purified  and 
made  an  instrument  for  good,  which 
may  clasp  hands  with  the  church  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  same  work  and 
attainment  of  the  same  ideals. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  practical 
possibility  arising  out  of  the  existence 
of  this  club.  Perhaps  the  most  notice- 
able defect  in  our  churches  to-day  is 
in  the  reading  of  scripture.  Very 
rarely  is  scripture  read  in  such  a way 
as  to  compel  the  hearer  to  understand. 
It  is  generally  ploughed  through  as  a 
necessary  piece  of  work  before  the  ser- 
mon, and  seldom  does  any  consider- 
able portion  of  the  audience  know 
what  was  read.  American  schools  of 
oratory  hold  out  no  better  opportuni- 
ties to  the  theological  student  to  be- 
come proficient  in  reading  than  does 
this  little  club  in  our  midst.  If  one 
can  play  Hamlet  he  can  read  the  story 
of  the  prodigal  son  or  the  hymn 
‘‘  Lead,  kindly  light.”  I'liose  who 


dread  the  prospect  of  an  actor  comfort 
themselves  with  the  thought  that  the 
same  institution  makes  good  preachers. 

About  this  society  there  is  some- 
thing  peculiarly  free  and  non-aca- 
demic. There  professors  and  students 
meet  and  cast  off  the  stiffness  of  the 
class-room.  The  professors  show  an 
abandon  in  the  meetings  of  this  club 
worthy  of  a great  actor.  The  student 
is  amazed  to  find  that  the  professor  is 
made  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  can  take 
his  part  in  the  real  drama.  There  is 
an  hour  in  which  work  is  done  for  the 
work  s sake.  It  affords  complete  rest, 
and  at  the  same  time  delightful  exer- 
cise, which  calls  into  full  play  the 
finest  sensibilities  of  our  natures. 
Therefore  we  would  penetrate  into  the 
secret  of  a Hamlet,  and  ‘ ‘ hold  as 
t were  the  mirror  up  to  nature,  to  show 
virtue  her  own  features,  scorn  her  own 
image,  and  the  very  age  and  body 

of  the  time  his  form  and  pressure  ” 

above  all,  we  would  learn  to  “ imitate 
the  modesty  of  nature.” 

THE  FRESH1ES’  RECEPTION. 

THE  blue,  led  and  yellow  Buntings 
kindly  consented  to  leave  their 
attic  fastnesses  last  week  for  a short 
time,  in  order  to  be  present  at  a re- 
ception tendered  by  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  the  members 
of  the  incoming  year.  They  travelled 
down  in  charge  of  the  Bear,  and 
dispersed  themselves  gracefully  in 
Convocation  Hall,  the  corridors  and 
the  museum.  The  committees  in 
charge  are  emphatic  in  their  declara- 
tion that  the  unparalleled  success  ol 
the  evening  s entertainment  was  due 
in  a large  measure  to  the  presence  of 
the  Buntings.  Since  their  return  a 
long  letter  has  been  received  from  his 
Ursine  Majesty  in  which  he  describes 
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the  pleasant  evening  which  he  and  the 
Buntings  enjoyed.  The  description  is 
so  appreciative  that  we  give  it  in 
full. 

“While  my  friends  the  Buntings,” 
he  writes,  “divided  their  attention 
between  the  different  rooms  in  the 
building,  I remained  for  the  whole 
performance  at  the  front  of  Convoca- 
tion Hall,  to  which  point  of  vantage 
I was  conducted  by  our  amiable 
friend  Mr.  Solandt.  Although  not 
formally  introduced  to  many  of  the 
students,  I was  the  recipient,  on  their 
part,  of  much  kindly  attention  and 
many  smiles,  and  enjoyed  chatting  to 
the  patronesses  between  tunes.  I 
was  particularly  impressed  with  the 
thoughtfulness  of  many  of  the  men, 
who,  seeing  that  their  sex  was  great- 
ly in  the  majority,  retired  to  the  gal- 
lery so  that  the  others  might  be  able 
to  fill  their  programmes  more  readily. 
The  gallery  does  not  offer  many  at- 
tractions with  its  tiers  of  plain 
benches,  and  the  Buntings  who  had 
taken  up  their  position  along  its 
balustrade  tell  me  that  the  men  were 
obliged  to  find  any  entertainment 

they  could  in  watching  the  crowds 
below. 


• a er^aPs  1 atn  not  a compet 
ju  ge  of  human  beauty  but  I slio 

trJm  1 at  thC  Fresbettes  looked 
e]fy  Pretty'  Indeed  others  besi 

cenat,rem  t0  haVC  bought  so  fo 

tront  of  0SaW  SeVeml  st«dents  stop 
rent  of  or  near  them 

hand,  and  appear 

their  beanry^  " “ ,f  .Abound 
board  to  the  °m  th'  “ 

wonderment  Thi , C m a bewilde 
though  each 


gave  the  Freshettes  an  added  charm. 
It  was  very  pretty  to  watch. 

There  were  several  features  of  the 
entertainment  which  I did  not  under- 
stand, and  I had  to  make  my  own 
explanations.  I confess  I was  puzzled 
as  to  why  the  guests  thronged  around 
the  door  of  Convocation  Hall  and  left 
the  other  corners  of  the  room  com- 
paratively free.  Was  it  from  a desire 
to  hear  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
orchestra  or  could  it  have  been  on 
account  of  the  fresh  air  one  always 
gets  from  beneath  a gallery  ? I d0 
not  know.  It  was  strange  too  to  see 
some  students  continually  promenad- 
ing.  They  would  pass  and  repass 
me,  the  same  ones,  all  evening 
while  others  I never  caught  a glimpse 
of  till  it  was  time  to  bid  the  patronesses 
“good-night.”  No  doubt,  though, 
they  were  busy  making  coffee  down- 
stairs. 


rj-  — , nicuus  toe 
Buntings,  who  spent  the  evening  in 
the  Museum,  were  very  much 
pleased.  They  say  they  will  never 
see  apples  and  grapes  together  again 
without  thinking  of  the  Freshie’s  Re 
cep t ion.  They  told  me  they  noticed 
very  few  students,  even  Seniors,  who 
were  able  to  do  much  philosophical 
reading  on  account  of  the  noise. 

The  Buntings  thought  the  Museum 
an  excellent  place  for  getting  to  know 
the  Freshmen.  If  one  was  at  all  ob 
servant,  one  could  easily  recognize 
the  same  men  again  and  again  at 
longer  or  shorter  intervals.  As  the 
evening  wore  on  they  became  more 
proficient  in  the  art  of  serving  and 
towards  the  last  could  boldly  carry  off 
two  cakes  at  once  to  their  lady-love 
in  d distant  corner 

However  we  are  all  loud  in  the 
praises  0f  the  whole  Reception. 
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Especially  were  we  pleased  to  note 
the  interest  which  the  Freshmen  took 
in  their  partners’  attire,  a custom 
which  is  certainly  unusual  among 
men.  Several  times  I would  over- 
hear bits  of  earnest  conversation 
between  Seniors  and  Freshmen,  the 
latter  enthusiastically  explaining, 
‘She  had  on  a pink  waist,  you  know. 

I confess  I was  impressed  with  their 
noticing  such  things  and  speaking 
about  them  afterwards.  Oh ! they 
were  unusual  Freshmen  and  Fresh- 
ettes  from  what  I can  gather.  Those 
demure,  pink-waisted,  particularly 
pleasant  little  Freshettes  : those  en- 
thusiastic, persistent,  number-hunting 
Freshmen  ! 

Perhaps  the  prettiest  sight  of  all 
was  one  I missed  but  which,  from 
descriptions,  I should  judge  was 
worth  seeing.  That  was  the  senate- 
room,  the  abode  of  learning  and  dig- 
nity, invaded  by  frivolity  in  the  shape 
of  youthful  beauty.  Seated  around 
that  central  table,  the  council-board  of 
the  wise,  and  now  lighted  with  the 
glow  of  the  lamps,  was  a merry 
throng  of  feasters  gaily  passing  back 
and  forth  witty  sallies  and  angel  cake. 
Pretty,  very  pretty,  it  must  have 
been. 

The  Buntings  send  kindest  remem- 
brances and  hope  they  will  shortly  be 
invited  to  another  such  delightful 
function.  They  wish  me  to  say  that, 
being  the  three  fundamental  colors, 
they  feel  themselves  strong  enough  to 
stand  any  number  of  entertainments, 
and  they  join  with  me  in  wishing 
prosperity  to  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Yours  in  the  work, 

‘Ursus.’  ” 


the  theological  convocation. 

THE  session’s  work  in  Theology 
was  formally  opened  on  Friday 
evening,  Nov.  ist.  After  prayer  by 
the  Dean  the  Vice-Principal,  Dr.  Wat- 
son,  spoke  as  follows  : 

“Gentlemen  of  the  Convocation, 
Eadies  and  Gentlemen  : I have  to 
convey  to  you  the  regret  of  the  Chan- 
cellor that  he  is  unable  to  be  present 
at  the  opening  of  the  sixty-first  ses- 
sion of  the  Theological  Faculty.  I 
need  bardly  add  that  nothing  short 
of  absolute  physical  inability  would 
have  prevented  the  Principal  from 
being  with  us.  This  is  the  first  pub- 
lic opportunity  I have  had  of  expres- 
sing my  thanks  for  the  honor  the 
University  has  conferred  upon  me  in 
appointing  me  vice-principal,  and  I 
feel  that  I cannot  allow  the  occasion 
to  pass  without  saying  how  deeply 
the  illness  of  Principal  Grant  has 
touched  the  hearts  of  all  the  members 
of  the  University  and  his  many  warm 
friends,  and  may  I not  add  of  his 
fellow-citizens  in  Canada  and  in  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  Empire 
How  much  the  Principal  has  at  heart 
the  interest  of  the  University  and 
especially  of  his  friends,  the  students, 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  greet- 
ing, which  he  has  asked  me  to  read 
to  the  students  of  the  Divinity  Class. 
P R I N C IP  A I*  GRANT'S  GR  K RTIN  ( 1 . 

“Fellow  students  of  the  Divinity 
class  : 

My  dear  friends  : Hitherto  my 

pleasantest  hours  during  the  session 
have  been  those  spent  in  the  class- 
room, discussing  with  you  the  almost 
innumerable  problems  of  Theology, 
and  always  endeavoring  to  find  a 
rational  basis  for  the  solutions  sug- 
gested. I am  not  allowed  to  have 
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this  pleasure  during  the  next  two  or 
three  months  at  any  rate,  but  my 
colleagues  have  kindly  arranged  to 
attend  both  to  my  matriculation  and 
class  work. 

Allow  me  one  word  of  earnest 
Warning.  There  is  religious  dissipa- 
tion, and  intellectual  dissipation,  as 
well  as  grosser  forms  of  dissipation  ; 
and  probably  the  more  refined  the 
form,  the  more  subtle  and  dangerous 
to  the  true  health  of  the  soul.  Now, 
during  the  last  six  mouths  few  of  you 
have  had  any  opportunities  to  study  ; 
you  have  had  to  engage  in  all  kinds 
of  distracting  and  fatiguing  work  ; 
but  your  duty  now  is  to  be  earnest 
students.  The  session  is  short, — far 
too  short,  I am  afraid,  for  the  making 
of  scholars.  Do  not  waste  a day  of  it. 
I need  say  no  more,  till  we  meet. 

Praying  God  to  bless  you  in  your 
work,  your  sympathizing  professor 
and  fellow-student,  G.  M.  Grant.” 

The  recent  ceremony  of  laying  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  new  Arts 
building  by  His  Royal  Highness, 
the  Duke  of  Cornwall  and  York,  may 
fitly  be  taken  as  a symbol  of  the  new 
Cra  expansion  on  which  the  Uni- 
versity has  entered.  If  the  Provin- 
cia  Legislature  and  the  Counties  of 
intp  Cr?  Pntar^°  show  as  rational  an 
dtv  f Wgher  *"*tion  aS  the 

confide,  HlngSt0U  has  done-  wemay 
under  the  P^^t.that  ^-and-bye 
Queen’s  TT  • ’ terin&  influence  of 

ss. “•>  «■  ■»* 

sity  of  Toronto  in  than1 

citizen  of  n,  f • n tlle  West,  to  be  a 
citizen  of  Ontario  will  be  regarded  all 
over  the  world  a<s  regaruea 

intelligence  and  “guarantee  of 
h-e  begun  the  ™ 

of  hone  Tt,„  * nt  sess,on  full 
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’ Medicine,  The- 
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°h>gy  and  Science  is  in  excess  of 
those  registered  at  the  same  date  last 
year  by  75.  The  Mining,  Science 
and  Dairy  Schools  are  rapidly  expand- 
ing. To  the  staff  of  the  Mining 
School  has  been  added  the  name  of 
Mr.  F.  R.  Sharpe,  B.  A.,  while  Mr 
W.  G.  Fraser,  B.  A.,  has  consented 
to  act  as  assistant  to  the  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  the  University.  Both 
of  these  gentlemen  obtained  the  very 
highest  honors  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  We  have  also  the  pleas- 
ure of  welcoming  Mr.  Walter  Pike 
B.  A.,  also  a graduate  of  Cambridge, 
who  has  already  entered  upon  his 
duties  as  successor  to  so  distinguished 
a scholar  as  Mr.  T.  R.  Glover,  M.  A. 
Our  only  regret  is  that  we  cannot 
have  both  at  once.  I have  much 
pleasure  in  calling  upon  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Ross  to  read  the  minute  of  the 
Trustees  in  regard  to  Mr.  Pike’s 
appointment.” 

After  the  reading  of  this  minute 
Mr.  Pike  was  formally  installed  into 
his  new  position  and  was  called  upon 
to  deliver  his  inaugural  address  which 

the  JouRNAu  publishes  in  another 

part  of  this  number.  The  remainder 
ot  the  programme  consisted  in  an  ad 
dress  by  Professor  McComb  on  the 
subject  of  “ Harnack  on  our  Lord’  • 
Resurrection.”  * s 

The  Catch ’em  and  Cheat’em  Co 
Limited,  are  now  busily  engaged  in 
preparing  a new  time-table  board 
Owing  to  the  great  demand  already 
made  by  enterprising  business  men, 
and  occasioned  no  doubt  by  the  howl- 
ing success  of  their  first  effort,  only  a 
few  choice  locations  for  “ads”  are 
lett.  Any  0f  their  former  patrons 
feeling  they  have  not  been  sufficiently 
‘ done  win  please  conie  eariy  and 
avoid  the  final  rush. 


archbishop 
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Cadies’  Department. 

THlT  Eevana  and  the  Y.W.C.A., 
the  special  girls’  societies,  are  in 
the  full  activity  of  work  again.  Every 
second  Wednesday  afternoon  a chatter- 
ing crowd  of  girls  climb  the  stairs  to 
their  attic  retreat  to  spend  an  hour  in 
a sociable  way.  The  piano  tinkles 
away  right  merrily  despite  its  hoarse- 
ness, and  bits  of  song  come  floating 
down  the  dark  old  halls,  while  the 
hum  of  voices  is  heard  at  intervals 
from  the  upper  regions.  The  Eevana 
year  opened  this  session  with  a social 
meeting,  and  there  are  others  to  follow; 
but  between  them  there  are  some 
splendid  lectures  promised,  and  some 
jolly  unconventional  programmes  ar- 
ranged, which  cannot  but  help  to  en- 
liven the  daily  routine.  The  enthusi- 
asm shown  by  the  president,  Miss 
Stewart,  is  contagious,  and  the  girls 
are  entering  into  the  spirit  and  work 
of  the  Society  with  right  good  will. 


As  an  offset  to  the  Levana  boc 
there  is  the  Y.W.C.A.  Those  \ 
attend  the  Friday  afternoon  meeti 
know  how  restful  it  is,  after  the  ste 
march  of  the  week’s  work,  to  meet 
gether  quietly  to  pray  and  sing 
SU  ykow  “to  make  themselves 
Proved.”  Already  there  have  1. 

Elath  T finC  papers  from  ‘ 
’ President,  and  otl 

among  the  gir]s  To  ^ d 
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The  Duke  was  orw 
The  Principal  wa^strf  t°  ^ t0W' 
With  a severe  attach  ken  down 
Could  not  expect  to  see'th  S°t1 

The  students  wantedToap^r- 


In  perfect  academic  gear, 

That  Geordie,  proud,  might  feel  no 
shame 

When  all  the  royal  party  came. 

An  order  did  the  senate  send, 

That  all  in  college  gowns  attend 
And,  failing  mortar-boards,  they  said 
Appear  with  nothing  on  the  head 
Then  out  spake  Geordie’s  new’  as- 
sistant, 

“ This  garb  is  not  at  all  consistent 
’Tis  either  cap  and  gown  to  be  ’ 

Or  plain  civilian’s  dress,”  said  he 
The  students  heard  him  with  dismay 
For  some  could  not  afford  to  pay 
For  caps  right  off ; and  others  thought 
There  were  not  any  to  be  bought. 

Now  what  to  do  they  did  not  know, 
And  as  thejT  puzzled,  pondered,  lo  ! 
Help  came  at  last,  and  came,  of  course 
From  quite  an  unexpected  source. 

The  college  girls,  they  sat  them  down, 
And  made  the  cap  to  match  the  gown. 
They  made  them  for  themselves,  and 
then 

They  fixed  some  others  for  the  men 
Who  donned  those  caps  upon  the  spot 
Unwitting  if  they  fit  or  not. 

The  senate  rose  up  to  a man 
And  shouted  “ ’Twas  a daisy  plan 
And  we  are  very  glad  to  know 
The  college  girls  can  really  sew  ” 


THE  QUEEN’S  GIRT  As  A 


STUDENT. 


Her  patient  lamp  alit.”  K ’ 

When  a girl  decides  to  throw  in  her 
lot  with  Queen’s  she  generally  comes 
to  the  Limestone  city  accompanied  by 
a large  trunk,  furnished  principally 
with  books— her  one  definite  idea 
being  that  for  the  next  four  years  they 
are  to  be  her  constant  companions. 
This  is  the  “outlander”  girl — the  city 
girl  knows  otherwise.  She  keeps  this 
idea  just  until  the  tea-bell  summons 


her  to  her  first  nieal  in  Kingston,  and 
she  goes  down  to  be  disillusioned. 
While  she  is  wondering  how  long  she 
can  afford  to  allow  herself  for  meals, 
her  hostess,  bent  on  cheering  her  a 
bit,  asks  if  she  isn’t  just  dying  for  the 
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freshmen’s  reception  to  come  off,  and 
the  sophomore  at  her  left  follows  up 
the  charge  by  inquiring  if  she 
wouldn’t  like  to  be  poetess  of  her 
year,  and  if  she  has  a brother  to  take 
her  to  the  matches.  The  reaction  is 
often  followed  by  unfortunate  results. 
The  freshette  forgets  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  pleasure  and  work,  and  the 
dust  collects  on  the  books  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  big  trunk.  And  soon  by 
that  “sullen,  secret,  sly,”  Concursus, 
whose  decrees  are  unwritten,  and 
whose  judgments  are  read  only  in 
the  faces  of  the  grave  and  reverend, 
she  is  weighed  in  the  balance  and 
found  wanting.  That  makes  it  un- 
pleasant for  everybody.  But  bye-and- 
bye  she  discovers  the  true  balance  of 
the  educational  and  social  sides  of  col- 
lege life,  and  gradually  she  gets  back 
a more  modified  and  broadened  form 
of  her  old  ideal.  Then  one  reads  in 
the  eyes  of  the  mighty  a new  verdict 
— “ after  all  she’s  a good  sort.” 

There  are  many  phases  of  college 
life — we  are  social  characters,  religious 
workers,  and,  in  a way,  teachers. 
But,  first  and  foremost,  we  are  stu- 
dents. Some  of  us  (indeed  the  ma- 
jority of  us)  come  to  college  to  prepare 
ourselves  to  enter  the  ranks  of  bread- 
winners ; there  are  others  who  come 
to  prepare  themselves  for  that  most 
indefinite  of  all  things— a “ career”  ; 
and  there  are  those  who  come  because 
it  is  considered  the  correct  thing  to  do 
so  nowadays.  Of  this  latter  type — 
who  procure  a degree  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  they  do  the  latest  novelty  in 
dress,  “because  one  is  nothing  with- 
out it,  you  know”  Queen’s  has  but 
few.  And  we  all  have  different  ways 
for  getting  the  coveted  two  letters. 
Some  study  steadily  and  patiently  all 
through  the  session  ; others  have  their 


violent  spells  of  energy,  and  work 
with  intermittent  vigour.  The  sub- 
ject may  be  fascinating, — it  certainly 
will  be  if  you  study  it  honestly.  But 
tor  all  that  it  is  rarely  that  we  meet  a 
mind  of  that  lofty  order  that  soars 
above  the  common  ideal  of  ‘ ‘ getting 
the  class  off,”  and  studies  for  the 
pure  pleasure  of  it.  There  is  a legend 
that  once  a girl  wrote  on  Anglo-Saxon 
who  didn  t have  to  ; and  another  tells 
how  an  enthusiast  used  to  write  on 
Junior,  Hebrew  annually  “just  for 
sport.  But  you  can  never  depend 
on  legends. 

Of  all  things  I do  admire  the  syste- 
matic student— the  girl  who  prepares 
something  for  every  lecture,  and  who 
does  not  know  what  it  is  to  be  “catch- 
ing up  on  the  class  ; who  gets  up  at 
seven  every  morning  on  principle. 
She’s  a joy  forever  to  herself.  The 
one  who  can  do  a hundred  lines  of 
Latin  every  day  because  she  has  made 
up  her  mind  to  do  so  will,  when 
greater  occasions  arise  in  her  life,  have 
a strength  of  will-power  that  will  help 
to  lighten  many  a heavy  load.  I once 
knew  a girl  who  could  study  at  the 
most  impossible  hours.  In  the  drowsy 
time,  just  after  dinner,  she  could  settle 
herself  as  for  a nap,  but  no  matter  how 
long  she  read  her  Philosophy  it  never 
seemed  to  bring  on  dreams.  She  had 
other  eccentricities  too.  The  night  of 
the  conversat.  her  study  lamp  burnt 
as  usual  till  twelve,  and  she  never 
knew  the  thrill  of  serving  on  a deco- 
ration committee  or  attending  a year 
at  home.  She  got  her  degree  with 
flying  colors— not  in  her  cheeks, 
though.  Por  all  that  she  left  the  col- 
lege wofully  uneducated. 

Then  girls,  7(,/iy  do  we  study  ? To 
forget  it  all  in  after  years  ? Surely 
not.  And  yet  we  see  so  many  Col- 
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lege  graduates,  who  after  the  College 
doors  close  oil  them,  give  up  all  in- 
terest in  study,  and  degenerate  into 
the  most  commonplace  individuals. 
'This  summer  I met  an  aggravatingly 
domestic  woman — the  kind  that  go 
round  with  cough  mixtures  and  revel 
in  Women’s  Corners  and  Cook  Books. 
I had  been  told  that  she  was  a Col- 
lege graduate  and  twice  a medallist. 
So  I thought  I’d  ask  her  something 
about  Hume -a  point  that  bothered 
me.  She  said,  “Dear  me,  I don’t 
know.  Gave  all  that  up  years  ago. 
Have  you  any  new  crochet  patterns?’ 

I had  none  with  me. 

Surely  if  anything  is  worth  reading 
and  working  over,  it  is  worth  assimi- 
lating and  taking  into  our  lives.  H 
we  have  studied  in  the  right  way  I 
don’t  see  how  we  can  “give  it  all  up.” 
When  we  have  lived  and  loved  with 
the  great  minds  of  old  for  four  years, 
if  we  have  ever  really  felt  their  power, 
they  become  our  dear  and  life-long 


friends,  who  always  must  be  with  u 
to  advice,  to  soothe,  to  elevate.  F< 
when  we  leave  College  we  know  th 
we  have  just  read  the  first  chapter 

f great  book  of  Knowledge.  Ar 
whether  we  go  out  into  the  world 
w!r  ,erS  to  do  for  ourselves,  wheth 
societaUtlCh  int°  tlle  pleasures 

« 11"  * 9™ 

some  tim  f llfe’  tllere  is  alwa- 

””  study.  Expel 

need’  noi  gi  1 ^ morals-  " 

“B  A ; , ound  flaunting  01 

we  need  « ^ 

w,th  ns  e,e,ywh  °"r 

calling  of  . College  ““  specil 

ate  genuinely  culfMJ,‘“l“ate'  If  ’ 

other  means  to  wield  ^a  Z!  * 

a more  subtl 


permanent  influence  on  the  lives  of 
those  with  whom  we  come  in  contact. 

Meantime  to  prepare  ourselves  for 
this  great  world,  we  study  on.  And 
one  day  we  wake  up  and  find  our- 
selves gazetted  for  a “B.  A.”  And 
the  curtain  falls  on  the  act  of  our 
school  days.  And  some  of  us  shake 
ourselves  like  a horse  released  from 
the  curb  and  say,  “Glad  that’s  over  • 
now  for  life.”  And  some  cast  eagerly 
about  them  for  new  worlds  to  conquer 
and  look  longingly  at  a “Ph.  D.” 
And  as  the  curtain  flutters  down  We 
look  back  over  our  shoulders  and 
wave  “good-bye”  to  those  who  have 
“toiled  and  wrought  and  thought,” 
with  us.  And  so  we  pass. 


I met  an  urchin  on  the  street, 
When  the  snow  fell  yesterday 

Proud  in  a ring  of  courtiers 

The  first  boy  with  a sleigh 
King  in  his  little  ragged  worid 
What  if  his  feet  were  bare  ' ’ 
And  it  set  my  heart  a-thinkinv 
There’s  a crown  for  us  all 
where. 


some- 


TT  • , . * i-ue  street 

His  lot  was  a sorry  one 

m abject  terror  of  the  Court, 

stretched  hand  0ut~ 

HiS  AX8-011111  ^ CTacks  in  ^e 

B™?en  “eth5>«gbt  of  a certain  night 
When  the  freshmen  were  wont  to 
score. 


AntLSUre  en°U^h  on  F^ay  night,- 
But  no,  it  cannot  be 

wKmg’  j0StHng’  dazzling 

Be-flowered  full  jauntily 
Demanding  numbers  right  and  left 
*rom  the  programmes  of  the  fair  !— 
Abtruiy,”  said  r to  myself> 

1 flere  s a crown  for  Us  all  some- 
where.” 
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Diuinilp. 

THERE  have  been  a series  of  articles 
recently  in  the  pages  of  the  British 
Weekly  under  the  general  title  of 
“The  Church’s  One  Foundation,’’ 
dealing  with  various  aspects  of  the 
discussion  that  is  going  on  at  the  pre- 
sent time  concerning  the  nature  of 
Christ  and  the  character  of  the  New 
Testament  generally.  The  temper  of 
the  articles  is  beyond  reproach,  every 
courtesy  being  shown  to  authors  whose 
views  differ  from  those  ol  the  writer  ; 
but  it  is  a little  surprising  to  find  a 
scholar  of  such  sympathetic  instincts 
and  such  extensive  reading  continual- 
ly insisting  that  unless  the  traditional 
conception  of  Jesus  Christ  come  forth 
unscathed  from  the  present  controversy 
a fatal  blow  will  have  been  dealt  to 
the  Christian  religion.  The  remark  of 
an  eminent  divine  is  quoted  and  en- 
dorsed, that  ‘ ‘ the  real  issue  of  the 
fight  is  whether  Christendom  is  to  be- 
lieve in  Christ  or  not,  and  that  it  is  a 
battle  in  which  everything  is  to  be 
lost  or  won.”  Again,  it  is  urged  that 
“without  the  resurrection  and  kindred 
beliefs  we  have  no  form  of  religion 
left  to  us  that  will  control,  or  serve,  or 
comfort  mankind and  throughout 
the  entire  series  of  essays  the  writer 
plainly  insists  that  if  Christianity  is  to 
survive,  we  must  retain  a conception 
of  Jesus  Christ  as  one  who  was  pos- 
sessed of  all  knowledge,  a worker  of 
miracles,  a being  who  came  to  earth 
and  departed  from  it  in  a manner  differ- 
ent from  all  others ; in  short,  that  the 
gospels  must  be  accepted  as  in  the 
main  historically  accurate. 

One  would  have  thought  that  the 
experience  of  the  last  few  generations 
in  the  reconstruction  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment would  have  prepared  the  way 


for  a similar  scientific  and  historical 
treatment  of  the  New  Testament  scrip- 
tures without  a repetition  of  the  same 
want  of  faith  in  the  stability  of  Chris- 
tianity apart  from  the  accidents  of  its 
origin  and  history.  Several  New  Tes- 
tament conceptions,  moreover,  have 
already  undergone  considerable  change 
without  any  very  disastrous  results, 
thus  showing  how  independent  the 
Christian  religion  is  of  its  formal  sup- 
ports, and  how  deep-rooted  it  is  in  the 
hearts  of  men.  Three  or  four  hundred 
years  ago  the  devil  was  one  of  the  per- 
sons of  the  Christian  drama,  without 
whom  our  religion  would  have  seemed 
very  incomplete.  If  it  had  been  sug- 
gested that  there  was  no  such  Being 
as  Satan,  the  teachers  of  religion  would 
have  had  grave  apprehensions  for  the 
future  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  But  the  notion  of  a per- 
son such  as  the  devil  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament or  of  the  middle  ages  has  al- 
most entirely  faded  out  of  our  minds, 
and  with  good  results  instead  of  the 
reverse.  The  fear  of  the  devil  and  the 
torments  of  an  under-world  have  no 
longer  much  significance  for  cultivated 
minds,  yet  we  are  none  the  less  Chris- 
tians,—none  the  less  members  of  the 
Christian  Church,  nor  have  we  lost 
hold  upon  the  essential  facts  of  sin  and 
punishment,  which  it  was  the  function 
of  the  devil  to  represent.  In  a word, 
the  persistent  tendency  of  our  own 
and  recent  times  is  to  set  aside  the 
pictorial  and  concrete  forms  in  which 
religious  conceptions  have  come  down 
to  us,  and  to  grasp  at  the  essential 
truth  that  lies  below.  These  pictur- 
esque forms  are  now  recognized  to 
have  been  the  natural  and  spontaneous 
growth  of  a time  which  possessed  a 
narrow  and  inadequate  knowledge  of 
the  world,  and  are  incompatible  with 
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the  more  extensive  knowledge  which 
We  now  possess.  And  as  they  pass 
away  one  by  one,  instead  of  bringing 
loss  and  decay,  the  change  brings  new 
hfe  and  buoyancy  to  mankind. 

No  discipline  is  more  valuable  than 
that  of  projecting  the  imagination  into 
the  era  and  circumstances  within  which 
the  New  Testament  view  of  Jesus 
Christ  was  formulated.  We  must  push 
back  from  our  present  view  of  the  uni- 
verse, with  its  solar  system,  its  near- 
est fixed  stars  so  many  million  miles 


away  that  the  mind  grows  dizzy  with 
counting  them ; we  must  gradually- 
shut  the  mind  within  a world  around 
which  sun  and  moon  revolve  ; we 
must  blot  out  the  Americas  and  make 
the  pillars  of  Hercules  the  limit  of  the 
west ; moreover,  we  must  roof  in  the 
solid-seeming  world  with  the  vault  of 
heaven,  from  which  angels  and  mys- 
terious voices  come  down  to  men. 
The  mind  must  strip  itself  of  all  its 


modern  knowledge  of  natural  1 
and  must  look  about  upon  the  w 
quite  unable  to  explain  phenom 
and  equally  untrained  to  dispute  st 
natural  causes  when  such  are  ofl 
the  solution  of  the  wonders 
thpr°UnCl  .it:'  ^us  on  the  wing 
ourspimaglnati°n  we  must  tram 

ourseljes  back  to  Judma  and  Ga 

era  weWerC  at  ««  opening  of 
slw-  wpmUStS6eas  of  that 
ours,’  aTdrercmaketheirlimita< 
such  observation0111^^  the  resu^ 
ern  knowl^^  ^ > 

through  such  a discing  *?***' 
it  is  discovered  that  iuM  ' 

of  human  events  was  alw^  •“ 
monious  with  natural  l ^ 
pretation  of  such  evem  * 

wrote  of  them,  was  no  tL 
just  what  would  be  expected 


But  there  is  another  way  of  ap- 
proaching this  subject  which  is  even 
more  convincing,  or  at  least  which 
renders  the  present  stability  of  Christi- 
anity still  more  independent  of  the 
accidents  of  its  birth.  When  one 
looks  out  of  his  window  upon  the 
bustle  and  hurry  of  men  at  their  toils 
and  turns  the  mind  away  fr0m  the 
study  of  history  and  the  disputations 
of  theology,  the  value  of  some  of  the 
subjects  of  dispute  is  greatly  altered. 
What,  for  example,  does  it  mean  when 




busy  at  his  daily  labour  is  a Christian 
man  and  saved  from  sin  by  Jesus 
Christ  ? Looking  first  at  a more  rudi- 
mentary aspect  of  his  moral  nature, 
we  can  assert  of  such  a person  that  he 
respects  the  laws  forbidding  theft  or 
murder.  His  obedience,  however,  to 
these  elementary  principles  of  human 
life  and  of  society  does  not  at  all  de- 
pend on  his  acceptance  of  the  story  of 
Mount  Sinai  and  the  giving  0f  the 
Law  amid  thunder,  and  smoke  and 
the  blast  of  trumpets  ; in  a word  the 
moral  law  was  not  thrown  overboard 
when  men  discovered  that  in  its  origin 
it  was  revealed  through  the  ordinary 
channels  of  human  intelligence 
Again,  when  we  say  of  one  that  he 
is  saved  through  Jesus  Christ  it  is 
only  another  and  higher,  and,  ’as  We 
believe,  an  ultimate  principle  of  life 
which  he  has  grasped  in  his  thought 
and  conduct;  the  principle,  namely 
that  not  what  one  is  but  what  one 
aspires  to  be  is  the  soul’s  measure  in 
the  sight  ol  God.  Now  that  this  prin- 
ciple is  held  strongly  in  the  grasp  of 
mankind,  now  that  it  has  saturated 
life  and  giVen  expression  to  itself  in 
words,  in  conduct,  and  in  inarticulate 
thoughts  which  break  through  lan- 
guage and  escape,  the  adventitious 
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trappings  through  which  this  principle 
was  first  announced  can  be  easily  cast 
aside. 

Salvation  through  faith  in  Christ  is 
thus  the  attitude  of  the  human  spirit 
in  which  it  no  longer  rests  on  its  own 
meagre  achievements,  but  projects  it- 
self consciously  or  unconsciously  upon 
the  Infinite,  and  claims  to  be  estimated 
on  the  basis  of  aspiration  rather  than 
for  what  has  been  actually  accomplish- 
ed. It  is  the  attitude  of  the  prodigal 
returning  in  rags  but  welcomed  with 
music  and  dancing,  it  is  in  short  the 
attitude  of  man  to  all  his  work  which 
finds  him  in  the  evening  dissatisfied 
with  the  achievements  of  the  day  and 
hoping  to  do  better  on  the  morrow. 
If  all  this  is  to  be  reversed  and  thrown 
away  because  of  the  outcome  of  a cer- 
tain historical  and  theological  discus- 
sion, those  who  apprehend  such  an 
issue  must  have  found  human  nature 
weaker  and  less  intelligent  than  it  has 
usually  shewn  itself.  That  Christi- 
anity should  receive  a death-blow  from 
the  eminent  scholars  who  take  a liberal 
view  in  this  present  controversy  is  an 
apprehension  which  the  present  writer 
cannot  share.  The  men  at  whose 
hands  there  is  real  danger  are  the 
criminals  and  misanthropes  who  turn 
against  their  fellow-men  and  rend 
every  tissue  that  binds  humanity  to- 
gether in  an  ordered  society  ; happily 
there  are  not  enough  of  these  to  be  a 
menace  to  the  Christian  religion. 

Souvenirs  of  the  late  departed  Di- 
vinity time-table  and  fast  expiring 
Arts  shingle  board  may  be  procured 
at  a price  below  cost.  A few  of  the 
best  are  still  in  a state  of  preservation. 
Aramaic  and  petrography  have  been 
removed  from  the  free  list.  Bargain 
counter  in  the  registrar  s office.  No 
women  need  apply. 


Arts. 


AT  the  meeting  of  the  Arts  Society 
on  Oct.  22nd  it  was  unanimous- 
ly decided  to  collect  an  extra  dollar 
for  athletic  purposes  from  all  members 
°f  the  society.  To  understand  this 
matter  fully  it  is  necessary  to  go  back 
to  Feb.  1900,  when  the  Alma  Mater 
Society  decided  to  request  the  Senate 
to  collect  from  each  student  another 
dollar  for  athletics.  In  reply  to  this 
request  the  Senate  stated  that  it 
was  then  too  late  to  do  anything  for 
the  following  session,  1900-01,  but 
that  beginning  with  the  next  year, 
1901-02,  this  amount  would  be  collec- 
ted by  the  Registrar.  When  the 
Calendar  for  1901-02  was  issued  how- 
ever it  was  found  that  through  some 
oversight  this  dollar  had  not  been 
added  to  the  Arts  Registration  fee. 
As  the  money  was  urgently  needed 
for  athletics  and  as  the  new  fee  was 
already  being  collected  from  the  medi- 
cal students,  the  Arts  Society  took 
the  step  mentioned  above.  It  thus 
becomes  the  duty  of  every  member  to 
support  the  society  by  promptly  pay- 
ing the  dollar  bill  which  is  asked  for. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  entering  the 
University  this  year,  as  well  as  for 
others  who  do  not  know  the  financial 
position  of  the  Athletic  Committee  we 
add  a brief  statement  of  how  matters 
stand.  The  session  of  1898-99  closed 
with  a deficit  of  $1 17.07.  The  follow- 
ing season  increased  this  shortage  to 
$674.97,  and  the  present  Athletic 
Committee  has  had  to  face  a season’s 
work  with  a debt  of  over  $900.00  to 
begin  with.  This  debt  is  due  to 
several  causes,  such  as  the  building  of 
the  tennis  courts,  repairs  to  the 
campus;  and  the  bad  weather  which 
caused  small  receipts  at  the  football 
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matches.  There  was  also  the  ex- 
pense of  sending  the  second  rugby 
team  to  Toronto  a year  ago,  tor  which 
outlay  no  adequate  return  was  received 
from  the  gate  at  the  home  game.  In 
view  of  all  this  no  one  can  question  the 
necessity  of  taking  vigorous  action  to 
pay  off  this  debt  and  of  taking  proper 
precautions  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  such  unfortunate  conditions.  No 
society  can  afford  to  run  into  debt  and 
live  beyond  its  means,  and  when  an 
organization  is  unfortunate  enough  to 
be  in  debt,  nothing  remains  for  it  but 
to  make  a sacrifice  to  square  itself 
with  its  creditors.  This  is  the  position 
in  which  we  are  now  placed  in  con- 
nection with  athletics  but  we  are  sure 
that,  when  the  matter  is  understood, 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  raising 
the  moneys  required  to  pay  off  the 
present  debt.  It  is  also  hoped  that  in 
the  future  there  will  be  an  interest 
taken  in  athletics  by  the  general  body 
of  students  which  will  be  sufficiently 
active  and  intelligent  to  make  future 
deficits  impossible. 


The  Arts  Society  elected  the  follow 
x«g  officers  for  the  current  session 
R resident,  J.  y.  Ferguson;  Treasure, 
• • Bolton ; Secretary  J.  Pairlie 

Commutec  T.  H.  Billings,  F,  J 

Kin/’  ^ H'  Warreib  A.  D.  Me 

fohnMW P°lson;  Audit0] 
John  McEachran. 

The  senior  year  elected  J.  C.  M< 

Conachie  as  Senior  Judge  ofJ the  Cor 

sursus  Imquitatis  et  \r-\  ■ < <.t. 

Arts  Society  t ^ ^ 

follows  : Jr  Judge^  0t/er  officeS  3 

Sr.  Pros.  Attorney’  p / McIntyr£ 

Pros.  Attorney,  j Reilly  ; J’ 

F.  W.  Mahaffy  ; Clerk  ! S 

son  ; Crier,  A H ken’n^'  R‘  P®ttCI 

Police,  G.  Malloch  ■ c ^ ’ Chief  C 
cn  ’ Constables,  J.  C 
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Grant,  W.  J.  Kidd,  A.  A.  Bailey,  J. 
R.  Stewart,  W.  E.  H.  Whinton,’  D. 
J.  Stewart,  D.  Knapp,  G.  Platt. 


Among  the  many  valuable  relics  in 
the  museum  is  one  which  will  espe- 
cially attract  the  attention  of  those  in- 
terested in  the  early  settlement  of  the 
country.  This  relic  is  a pair  of 
querns,  the  hand  grist  mill  of  the  old 
days,  donated  to  the  museum  in 
March,  1894,  by  Mr.  Angus  McCuaig, 
of  Glengarry,  grand  uncle  of  Mr.  J.  d! 
McLennan. 

In  structure  these  querns  are  very 
simple,  being  in  the  shape  of  two  flat 
circular  stone  discs,  about  18  inches  in 
diameter  and  if  inches  thick,  fitting 
closely  to  each  other.  The  top  sec- 
tion differs  slightly  from  the  lower  one 
in  that  it  has  at  the  centre  a circular 
hole  of  about  4 inches  in  diameter, 
which  acts  as  a funnel  for  the  grain 
to  pass  inward.  This  circular  hole  is 
spanned  by  a small  hardwood  bridge 
strongly  wedged  into  the  section 
This  bridge  serves  the  double  purpose 
of  being  a handle  by  which  to  lift  up 
the  top  section  from  the  Lase  when  it 
is  necessary  to  clean  out  the  ground 
meal ; and  also  as  a pivot-bearing  for 
the  hardwood  pivot  secured  in  the 
centre  of  the  base.  About  this  pivot 
the  upper  stone  revolves,  while  the 
base  is  stationary.  On  the  top  of  the 
upper  section  are  holes  in  which  could 
be  placed  wooden  handles  with  which 
to  operate  the  mill. 

The  grain  fed  in  at  the  top  is  caught 
between  the  two  discs,  and  by  the  re- 
volution of  the  top  section  it  works  its 
way  towards  the  outer  edges,  over 
which  it  finally  passes  in  a well  pul- 
verized meal. 

Regarding  the  history  Qf  these 
querns  the  following  is  an  extract 
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from  an  article  written  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Ewan  for  the  Montreal  Witness  on 
the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Uocheil, 
Glengarry  county,  in  1894,  at  the  cen- 
tennial celebration  of  the  early  settle- 
ment : * * * * _^r' 

McCuaig  showed  us  a pair  of  ancient 
querns,  or  hand  mill,  for  grinding 
grain.  These  stones,  he  said,  ha 
been  owned  by  McKenzie,  Chie  o 
Kintail,  or  Lord  Seaforth,  and  were 
used  to  grind  grain  for  his  soldiers  in 
the  battle  of  Kintail  in  1715- 
were  brought  from  there  by  - r.  ac 
Cuaig’s  great  grandfather,  MacCnm- 

mon.”  _ . r 

The  querns  came  into  possession  of 

the  McCuaig  family  through  Catherine 
McCrimmon  McCuaig,  mother  of  the 
donor,  who  received  them  from  her 
father  as  part  of  her  marriage  dowry. 
When  she  and  her  husband,  in  1802, 


came  from  Scotland  to  Glengarry, 
part  of  the  necessary  outfit  brought 
with  them  to  the  new  country  was 
their  grist  mill — these  very  querns. 
Here  they  were  used  during  the  pio- 
neer days  until  the  modern  grist  mill 
took  their  place.  Thereafter  for  more 
than  seventy  years  their  son,  Mr. 
Angus  McCuaig,  who  is  now  a bale, 
old  gentleman  of  93  years,  kept  them 
as  a highly  prized  memento  of  the 
hardships  of  the  early  days  until  he 
sent  them  west  to  Kingston. 

Among  other  travels  these  querns 
were  once  taken  by  a former  McCrim- 
mon on  a military  campaign  to  Stra- 
cuile,  Rosshire,  in  1719,  where  they 
were  no  doubt  a very  important  part 
of  the  regimental  equipment.  Slow 
as  the  process  of  making  flour  by  this 
handmill  might  seem,  stories  are  told 
of  some  amazingly  quick  work  done 
by  them  in  cases  of  emergency.  From 
standing  grain  in  the  field  to  a baked 


bannock  inside  of  thirty  minutes 
would  be  a record  hard  to  beat  to-day, 
yet  stories  are  told  of  many  actual 
cases  in  which  this  has  been  done. 
The  grain  was  reaped,  prepared  for 
the  mill,  ground  and  baked  up  into 
bannocks,  all  within  a half  hour. 
From  this  it  can  be  seen  how  service- 
able such  querns  would  be  in  military 
expeditions. 

That  these  querns — made  in  Scot- 
land, used  there  for  many  years  during 
peace  and  war,  brought  out  here  and 
used  for  many  years  by  those  same 
Scotchmen,  who  became  pioneers  in 
Canada  that  they  should  find  a final 
peaceful  resting  place  in  the  museum 
of  our  Scottish-Canadian  U niversity 
is  but  a fitting  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  those  sturdy  pioneers  and  patriots. 

medical  Rotes. 

IT  is  a good  thing  that  the  white- 
1 wash  which  the  Hospital  authori- 
ties placed  on  the  walls  of  the  students’ 
waiting-room  is  non-contagious — per- 
haps non-pathological  would  be  a 
better  term— for  there  is  really  noth- 
ing so  catching  in  the  whole  Hospital 
as  that  same  whitewash.  The 
anaemic  appearance  of  a student’s 
coat  when  removed  from  its  hook  in 
that  aforesaid  room  has  been  the 
cause  of  more  violent  indignation 
than  even  that  which  the  smashing  of 
one’s  last  test-tube  excites.  Will  the 
powers  that  be  kindly  supply  an 
orderly  to  keep  hats  and  coats 
brushed  clean,  or  else  paint  the  walls 
with  a composition  that  is  absolutely 
guaranteed  not  to  come  off  ? 

The  defeat  of  the  Frontenac  By-Law 
has  already  been  almost  forgotten. 
Yet  at  this  date  it  is  hard  to  realize 
how  even  the  most  obstinate  voter  in 
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the  County  could  have  withstood  the 
brilliant  oratory  and  convincing  argu- 
ments of  Dr.  Sullivan  and  Dr.  Ryan. 
When  one  listened  to  the  prelude  that 
opened  the  first  lecture  on  Surgery 
after  “Black  Friday”  still  the  wonder 
grew  and  the  students  wished  that 
every  rate-payer  in  the  County  o 
Frontenac  could  have  been  there  to 
hear  the  Senator.  “One  would  have 
imagined,”  he  said,  “that  they  would 
have  tumbled  over  each  other  m their 
eagerness  to  reach  the  polls  and  e 
posit  their  votes  for  the  bonus.  s 

it  was  they  went  for  that  poor  bonus 
like  a pack  of  ravenous  wolves,  tear- 
ing it  tooth  and  nail,  and  completely 
destroying  it.  Shades  of  Frontenac 
and  LaSalle ! who  first  set  foot  on 
these  shores.  If  that  distinguished 
man  after  whose  name  the  County  is 
called  could  hear  of  it,  it  would  be 
little  wonder  if  he  turned  in  bis 
grave.” 


M.  Stratton,  who  represented 
the  Medical  students  at  the  annual 
feast  of  Bishop’s  Medical  College,  re- 
P°rts  that  he  had  the  best  of  dinners, 
and  declares  that  the  boys  of  Bishop  s 
are  a11  right. 


K!Jches  from  south  afrt 

In  o°m  the  note  hoolc  A- E ■ ltoss-' 

apetown  one  can  find  al 

colour  race  represented, 

the  coiT6  find  the  blackest  Kaffir 
size  t?^r'Coloured  Mahommedai 

nificent  Zul^  and  the 

monopolize  the  *7  ^ eVen’ng 
turn  to  Capetown1^^  °U  °“ 
was  changed.  Verv  ^ ' 
quented  the  streets  I*™  natiVeS 
cemetery,  some  °pP°fsit 

thousands  of  buildings  ‘ 

^ed  tin  were 


blacks,  gathered  from  all  the  filthy 
districts  infected  by  plague.  Medical 
men  received  £3  Per  diem  to  attend 
plague  cases. 

Upon  the  native  races  the  English 
were  dependent  for  the  passage  of 
their  transport.  They  left  their 
homes  to  come  up  country,  and  their 
only  identification  cards  were  the 
names  John,  James,  Piet,  &c.,  on 
their  employment  books.  Consequent- 
ly, when  they  died  up  country,  as 
many  did,  nobody  knew  their  homes 
or  kindred.  They  were  brave  fellows 
too,  and  suffered  severely  in  the  at- 
tacks on  the  convoys.  Casualties 
amongst  the  natives  are  seldom  re- 
ported. Only  once  did  I see  one  of 
our  boys  shrink  through  fear.  His 
forewarning  was  evidently  true,  be- 
cause that  afternoon  a shell  exploded 
under  his  waggon  and  the  boy’s  leg 
was  fractured. 

For  bravery  the  Hindoo  boy  has 
few  equals.  We  had  one  hundred 
with  the  medical  corps  sent  out  by 
Prince  Djanibhoy  of  Rawul  Pindi. 
In  one  battle  I saw  a shell  penetrate 
the  tin  splasher  over  the  wheel  of  the 
tonga,  and  soon  after  another  knocked 
the  lamp  off  the  top.  The  Hindoo 
driver  coolly  stood  up  and  waved  his 
hand  to  the  hill  where  the  Boer  gun 
was  placed. 

Prince  Djanibhoy ’s  gift  deserves 
more  mention,  as  it  shows  how  firmly 
England  binds  to  herself  a conquered 
race.  He  sent  out  50  tongas,  38  large 
and  12  small  ones,  to  England’s  medi- 
cal service.  The  tonga  is  a two- 
wheeled, covered  conveyance  used  in 
India,  I believe,  very  much  as  a stage 
coach.  In  the  larger  ones  two 
stretchers  can  be  hung.  The  seats 
are  arranged  like  those  in  a Gladstone. 
The  back  support  may  be  taken  down, 
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and  the  sick  or  wounded  has  a com- 
fortable bed.  With  each  tonga  be 
sent  out  a driver  and  a groom  and  two 
Indian  ponies.  Some  of  these  boys 
have  been  in  England’s  service  ten 
years,  and  most  of  them  would  sooner 
fight  than  work  in  the  medical  service. 
Once  we  were  hustled  into  the  trench 
es  to  meet  a Boer  night  attack,  an 
my  Hindoo  groom  came  up,  sa  uj-e 
and  said:  “Sahib,  give  me  a rifle. 

Must  fightee  if  tonga  does  not  go  ou  • 

The  Hindoo  is  much  superior  to  the 
other  blacks.  They  easily  acquire 
military  training  and  make  good  sol- 
diers. They  are  also  affectionate  to 
each  other.  It  was  a common  sight  to 
see  one  Hindoo  run  a long  distance 
with  a few  chapattees  in  his  hands  to 
a brother  Hindoo  on  a passing  convoy. 
Once  my  boy  was  almost  heart-broken. 
A convoy  was  passing  and  he  recog- 
nized a tonga.  Thinking  he  would 
meet  his  “brother,”  he  snatched  some 
chapattees  and  ran  from  his  own  camp 
to  the  convoy,  but,  alas,  a Kaffir  was 
driving  the  tonga,  and  the  boy  re- 
turned in  disgust. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  watch  the 
groom  at  work  on  his  ponies.  After 
a long  day’s  travel  he  outspans  and 
leads  his  ponies  about  for  five  minutes, 
then  ties  them  up  and  massages.  No 
football  players  get  such  massaging  as 
these  ponies. 

Every  Hindoo  boy  knows  the  Indian 
heroes,  and  can  give  you  the  names 
of  all  who  served  there.  Most  of  them 
believe  Gen.  French  received  all  his 
training  in  India.  Many  of  the  offi- 
cers who  served  in  India  thought  the 
death  of  the  Queen  would  affect  the 
Hindoos,  but  their  great  hero,  “Bobs,” 
still  lived  and  they  confidently  stayed 
with  him.  If  Bobs  went  to  London 


they  would  go,  but  if  Bobs  didn’t  go  to 
London  they  had  no  desire  to  see  it. 

The  war  was  a severe  trial  to  the 
Hindoos.  They  do  not  eat  our  bis- 
cuits nor  our  meat.  They  must  kill 
their  own  meat  and  must  have  flour  as 
their  ration,  They  mix  it  with  water 
and  make  their  chapattees.  The 
ration  consists  of  flour,  rice,  tea,  dahl 
a kind  of  seed — and  ghee,  a kind  of 
fat  from  any  animal  but  the  pig.  If 
the  Hindoo  thought  you  had  pork, 
bacon  or  ham  on  his  conveyance,  he 
would  refuse  to  drive  it.  Frequently 
the  Hindoo  has  nothing  but  flour. 
Once  I knew  our  Hindoos  were  with- 
out rations  for  five  days.  During 
February  the  boys  celebrated  what 
they  called  their  Christmas.  During 
that  time  they  could  cook  nothing 
from  sunrise  to  sunset.  Consequent- 
ly , they  sat  up  most  of  the  night  cook- 
ing and  eating.  During  the  daytime 
they  were  continually  at  prayers. 

Science. 

There’s  a beaker  that  is  broken, 
There’s  a cuss  word  that  is  spoken, 
There’s  a balance  that  is  relegated 
down  ; 

There’s  a sound  of  something  tearin’, 
But  it  is  only  Carrots  swearin’ 

Cause  an  estimate  persists  in  cornin’ 
wrong. 

There’s  a test  tube  that  is  missin’, 
There’s  a strain  bath  that  is  liissin’, 
There’s  a crowd  of  bloomin’  loafers  in 
the  room  ; 

Fpike  and  M-ck-ie  gettin’  wrathy, 
Ch-p-in’s  language  gettin’  nasty, 
Cause  W-lt-r’s  been  a weighin’  out 
since  noon. 

But  in  spite  of  all  this  mussin’, 

And  F-n’s  dour  Gaelic  cussin’, 
There’s  a hope  that  keeps  our  spirits 
ever  bright. 

The  room  will  scarcely  hold  us 
When  Jack  has  gently  told  us 
That  the  last  report  we’ve  given  him 
is  right. 
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A carnival,  in  which  the  senior  year 
took  part,  was  held  in  the  mill  last 
Thursday.  Fairlie  looked  charming 
in  a Chinese  costume.  Reid,  as  a 
tramp,  was  a great  success  ; while 
McNab  and  Redmond,  in  their  double 
act  of  Josh  and  Hiram,  made  a de- 
cided hit  We  look  torward  with 
pleasure  to  a series  of  these  harmless 
entertainments  during  the  coming 

months. 


THK  l-'RBSHMEN. 

The  year  ’05  in  Science  is  great  in 
many  ways,  and  no  doubt  is  destined 
to  rank  as  one  of  the  notable  years  in 
Science.  In  the  first  place  it  is  great 
in  numbers,  ’05  being  the  largest 
freshmau  year  that  the  Science  Hall 
Vigilance  Committee  has  yet  had  to 
contend  with.  They  have  gathered 
in  from  all  parts  of  Canada.  There  is 
the  meek  and  gentle  Ross,  a graduate 
of  Dalhousie,  and  the  wild  and  woolly 
Kearns,  an  honour  graduate  of  the 
Grand  Forks  Faro  School.  As  nearly 
every  Part  of  the  country  has  sent  its 

representative,  so  also  have  all  the 
Professions.  There  is  Nichol,  former 
north^  °*  a sc'10°l  house  in  the 
who  ,C°Untry  : the  Rev.  McArthur, 
miss;8**611*  last  summer  at  the  Indian 

and  sellin^rfiDeSer0nt0  making  P°°*S 
Practical 'Water  ; McCurdy,  the 

«» si«p ™ fr  c°pi>er  cii<i’  wh° 

ground  as  comf  ^"11  feet  UIldeI" 
mathics  classes  °rtably  aS  in  mathe‘ 
from  Ungava  r phllosopher  Collins, 

spare  moments  mmol^0  ^ 

reasoning  the  why  “ f 

his  losses;  Baker  u wherefore  of 
a yeast  that  will  °.  “ lTOking  for 
Ayer,  the  cattle  buyer^  ? whiskers  ; 
the  idol  of  the  turf-  ’ Jockey  sloan, 
famous  in  some  H ’ a"d  many  others 
or  other.  All 


have  gathered  into  Science  Hall  with 
the  intention  of  distinguishing  them- 
selves in  new  branches.  Some  have 
already  succeeded  in  doing  this,  and 
no  doubt  the  world  will  hear  more  of 
them  later.  Just  a few  words  of  ad- 
vice : — “Be  good  and  you  will  be 
happy.  ’ ’ 


It  is  highly  gratifying  to  a member  of 
the  Engineering  Society  to  drop  into  a 
regular  meeting  of  the  Society  now,  and 
to  note  the  change  that  has  taken  place 
in  a few  years.  From  a handful  of 
members — less  than  a score — five  years 
ago,  when  the  Society  was  formed,  it 
has  grown  to  a body  of  about  one 
hundred  members.  One  of  the  note- 
worthy features  of  the  Society’s  meet- 
ings is  the  reading  of  papers  on 
various  scientific  subjects.  The  great- 
er number  of  the  students  spend  their 
summer  vacation  in  engineering  or 
scientific  work,  and  in  this  work 
gather  plenty  of  information  for  very 
interesting  papers  for  the  Society. 
Thus  all  benefit  indirectly  from  the 
work  done  during  the  summer  by 
each  individual  member.  At  the  next 
meeting,  a very  interesting  paper  from 
the  genial  honorary  President,  Pro- 
fessor Miller,  is  anticipated.  Another 
paper  of  equal  interest  will  be  the  in- 
augural address  of  the  President,  Mr. 
Redmond.  The  programme  committee 
has  already  arranged  for  a full  list  of 
papers,  which  will  extend  over  all  the 
regular  meetings  of  the  whole  session, 
and  will  make  the  meetings  of  the  So- 
ciety probably  the  most  interesting  of 
any  of  the  University  societies. 


Everything  is  in  first-class  work- 
ing order  in  the  Mining  Labo- 
ratory, and  the  merry  music  of  the 
stamp  mill  pounding  out  its  “gold” 


HON.  WILLIAM  HARTY. 

Chairman  Board  of  Governors  of  the  School  of  Mines. 
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and  “silver”  notes,  can  again  be 
heard.  Professor  Kirkpatrick  with 
his  two  right-hand  men,  J.  A.  Reid 
and  T.  E.  Sutherland,  assisted  by  an 
efficient  corps  of  workers  from  the 
third  and  fourth  years,  will  be  able 
to  turn  out  the  very  best  class 
of  work  this  session.  There  will  be 
plenty  of  work  to  keep  the  miU  run- 
ning till  spring,  so  that  there  will  be 
no  lack  of  practical  milling  experience 
for  the  students. 

A proposed  excursion  by  boat  to 
visit  the  geological  formations  at  Lake 
of  the  Mountain,  and  later  the  blast 
furnace  and  chemical  works  at  Dese- 
ronto,  to  have  taken  place  last  Satur- 
day, had,  unfortunately,  to  be  indefi- 
nitely postponed  at  the  last  moment. 
The  Sciencemen  have  not  forgotten 
their  interesting  visit  to  Deseronto 
two  years  ago,  and  the  splendid  recep- 
tion received  from  the  Rathbun  Co., 
and  hope  to  be  able  to  visit  them 
again  before  long. 


has  been  more  widely  scattered,  and 
none  can  compete  in  variety  of  occu- 
pation or  the  magnitude  of  the  lies 
which  can  be  told  about  the  summer 
exploits.  By  walking  slowly  through 
the  Qualitative  laboratory,  or  loitering 
for  a few  moments  on  the  heaters  in 
the  Hall,  one  can  gain  a fair  acquain- 
tance with  all  the  profession,  or  by 
visiting  the  mill  a theological  discus- 
sion by  the  members  of  the  senior 
year  may  be  heard,  which,  though 
lacking  the  elegance  of  Divinity  Hall, 
has  at  least  the  advantage  of  being 
explicit  and  pointed. 

The  recent  Science  elections  resulted 
as  follows 

Engineering  Society.  — Hon. 
President,  Professor  Miller  ; Presi- 
dent, A.  V.  Redmond ; Vice-Presi- 
dents, C.  W.  Workman  and  W.  P. 
Wilgar  ; Secretary,  J.  K.  Workman  ; 
Treasurer,  E.  Wilson  ; Committee,  J. 
A.  Reid,  H.  G.  Jackson,  T.  F. 
Sutherland,  E.  A.  Collins. 

Vigilance  Committee.  — Senior 


The  popular  and  efficient  Detn 
strator  of  Qualitative  has  returnee 
resume  his  old  position  on  the  si 
° more  shall  he  arise  at  cock-cr 
. , . *s  celluloid  collar,  and  go  f< 

win]S  Wr0rk  with  bis  loins  &irt  al 
said  llS1”'  N°  m°re  ShaU 

wom  at  t^d  ,C°llar  be  ^versed 
local  vr  “e  slmPle  festivities  of 

* - 

Mandy.  i v h and  the  her 
which  welcomed  vk’  ^ the  ^ 

dication  of  the  . ^ WaS  a sligh 
held  by  his  fell0^eem  ln  which  1 

The  hall  and^Tw.  . 
more  full  of  life,  vile T “ 
of  summer  e*perienc“m«  “d  s* 

summer  no  department*  of  ^he'co 


Judge,  A.  J.  McNab;  Junior  Judge, 

G.  McKenzie;  Senior  Prosecuting 
Attorney,  M.  F.  Fairlie  ; junior  Pro- 
secuting Attorney,  W.  K.  McNeill  ; 
Sheriff,  J.  V.  Gleeson  ; Clerk,  J.  Bart- 
lett ; Crier,  T.  Sutherland ; Chief  of 
Police,  D.  S.  Noble ; Constables,  A. 
j.  Stillwell,  A.  G.  Burrows,  M.  D.  Fin- 
layson,  G.  H.  Devitt,  F.  Gilbert,  R. 

H.  Cartwright,  D.  D.  Cairds,  E.  A. 
Collins. 

There  are  clothes  of  the  very  best 
material  and  of  every  style  that  gen- 
tlemen can  wear  at  the  establishment 
of  C.  Livingston  & Brother,  Brock 
Street.  Freshmen,  seniors  and  all 
others  should  be  well-dressed  when 
they  have  such  advantages  at  their 
doors. 
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Athletics. 

queen’s  weather  and  varsity 
VICTORIES. 

Varsity  Athletic  Field, 

Nov.  2nd,  1901. 

IN  the  morning  the  following  teams 
met  in  the  final  game  for  the  in- 
termediate championship  : 

Varsity  II.- — Back,  Laing  ; half 
backs,  Gibson,  Stratton,  Reynolds ; 
quarter,  Ballard  (captain)  ; scrim., 
Empey,  Robertson,  Burwash;  wings, 
Snively,  Bryce,  Bonnell,  McKinnon, 
Madden,  Martin,  Wallace. 

Queen’s  II. — Back,  Simpson;  half 
backs,  Tett  (captain),  Strachan,  Fer- 
guson ; quarter,  Mills  ; scrim.,  Platt, 
Donovan,  Malloeh ; wings,  Foley, 
Grant,  Mahood,  Murphy,  Bailey, 
Malone,  Gleeson. 

“Queen’s  II  do  not  know  how  to 
kick,  when  to  kick,  or  where  to  kick,” 
said  an  old  Queen’s  player  in  Toronto. 
In  this  statement  he  was  not  far 
wrong,  for  the  Varsity  team  excelled 
Queen’s  in  but  one  department  of  the 
game,  yet  in  this  their  advantage  was 
so  complete  that  Captain  Ballard  very 
wisely  chose  it  as  the  basis  of  both  his 
offensive  and  defensive  tactics.  The 
victory  hinged  upon  the  fact  that  Var- 
sity had  a better  kick  formation,  could 
kick  farther,  more  quickly  and  more 
opportunely  than  Queen’s.  The  teams 
were  so  evenly  matched  that  end  plays 
proved  dismal  failures,  and  very  little 
gain  could  be  made  by  close  work. 
Either  team  could  have  the  other 
within  ten  yards  of  the  coveted  goal 
line,  and  the  rooters  would  remain 
without  the  “knee  tremolo”  that 
generally  attends  such  close  prox- 
imity. When  Queen’s  tailed  they 
tried  again.  When  Varsity  failed 
they  tried  kicking.  If  attacked  Var- 
sity kicked  and  relief  was  more  speed- 


ily effected  ; if  attacking,  kicks  gained 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  ground,  and  on 
two  occasions  brought  the  ball  to  po- 
sitions from  which  Ballard  and  Strat- 
ton scored  tries.  Time  and  again  high 
whirling  punts  descended  to  cuddle 
for  a moment  in  Bennie  Simpson’s 
arms,  only  to  be  fiercely  kicked  a mo- 
ment afterwards,  always  safely  into 
touch,  always  for  substantial,  some- 
times for  wonderful  gains.  Simpson’s 
brilliant  work  saved  many  a score, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  had  “kicks  ” 
been  substituted  for  “bucks,”  Queen’s 
score  would  not  be  represented  by  the 
cheerless  cipher.  This  seems  to  be  the 
story  of  particular  kicks  and  a general 
kick,  but  a repeater  may  often  bring 

down  the  game  where  a single  shot 
would  fail. 

Queen  s were  dangerously  close  to 
scoring  at  times,  but  the  Indians  are 
tender-hearted.  They  love  the  yellow 
oval.  They  would  clasp  the  pigskin 
closely  and  peacefully  lie  down  under 
a trip-hammer,  but  to  rudely  kick  the 
treasure  that  seems  as  if  it  were  made 
to  nestle  under  a strong,  sinewy  arm 
—ah  no  ! no  ! far  be  it  from  so  ! So 
the  opportunities  were  lost  while 
every  man  fought  every  minute  brave- 
ly and  gallantly  until  the  whistle  blew 
and  the  championship  had  passed  to 
Varsity.  Snively,  McKinnon,  Gib- 
son and  Robertson  did  splendid  work 
for  Varsity.  Ballard’s  playing  and 
generalship  was  of  a high  order,  and 
Stratton,  besides  punting  magnificently 
all  through  the  game,  made  a phe- 
nomenal dodging  25  yards  run  for  a 
touch-down. 

For  Queen’s  Mills,  Donovan,  Ma- 
hood and  Bailey  played  exceptionally 
well,  but  Simpson  and  Murphy  were 
the  stars,  and  should  be  found  on  the 
team  that  faces  McGill. 
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VARSITY  I vs.  QUEEN’S  I. 

Every  football  enthusiast  should 
Write  on  the  first  page  of  his  memo- 
randum book  “See  the  ’Varsity- 
Queen’s  game  in  Toronto.  ’ ’ The  draw 
game  of  last  year  was  admittedly  the 
finest  of  the  Canadian  season  ; the  re- 
sult of  this  year’s  struggle  was  in 
doubt  until  the  whistle  sounded;  both 
contests  have  been  hard  and  clean, 
just  and  fair,  with  all  the  finer  shades 
of  good  Rugby  filling  in  every  minute 
that  brilliancy  did  not  occupy  ; there 
are  always  sensational  drop-kicks  (for 
Varsity),  there  are  smashing  mass 
plays,  crashing  tackles,  dashing  runs  , 
monotony  is  a stranger,  and  variety 


the  guest  of  honor  ; there  is  always*  a 
Garrison  finish,  always  George  Mason; 
and,  best  of  all,  each  gridiron  gladi- 
ator has  every  confidence  that  all  the 
other  fellows  are  first,  last  and  always 
gentlemen,  and  conducts  himself  ac- 
cordingly. 

So  the  Varsity-Queen’s  game  in 
’Toronto  should  now  be  considered  the 
greatest  exhibition  that  can  be  of  the 
anadian  Rugby  game.  Fate  has  it 
apparently  that  there  should  be  a 
p^mp  ln  Kin&ston,  but  the  alliterative 
the^r^  ^ 3S  a sefded  conviction  that 
furio  °ronto  meeting  shall  be  a fast, 
to  sun8’  *"a'r  ^Sht,  with  form  and  fettle 
Quee  ’ most  fastidious  footballer, 
back  SimS  Was  represented  by  full 
Britton  SS°n’  halfbacks,  Swinerton, 
scrim.  ' _rotkers ; quarter,  Dalton  ; 
Lenna'n  ; j^f11’  Carr- Harris,  Mc- 
second  wines  e„^lnSs.  Hill,  Harpell ; 
side  wings  ’y  hlrreff and  Reid;  out- 
flying  wine'  p °UDg  and  Williams  ; 
Varsity  by  ®therington. 

halfbacks,  Beattv  If**1  BiggS ; 
son ; quarter,  p ’R.Baldwin,  E.  Gib- 
Isbester,  Burnham  scrinnnage’ 
’ lcLaren ; inside 


wings,  McLennan  and  McLennan  ; 
second  wings,  Gilbert  and  Campbell ; 
outside  wings,  Jermyn  and  Patterson; 
flying  wing,  Captain  McCollum. 

For  Varsity  Baldwin’s  punting  was 
the  feature  that  enabled  the  westerners 
to  gain  most  ground,  while  Queen’s 
greatest  gains  were  brought  about  by 
Britton’s  kicks  and  Dalton’s  phenome- 
nal breaks  through  the  line,  two  of 
which  resulted  in  the  king  of  quarter 
backs  going  over  Varsity’s  line  for 
touch-downs.  Queen’s  showed  form 
that  surprised  even  their  most  know- 
ing supporters,  but  in  no  place  was 
the  improvement  from  the  previous 
Saturday  so  clearly  marked  as  in  the 
centre . The  back  division  of  that  game 
were  too  severely  and  somewhat  un- 
justly criticised  by  the  well  known  au- 
thorities connected  with  the  local 
press,  while  undoubtedly  the  real  trou- 
ble was  the  slump  around  the  scrim- 
mage which  prevented  Dalton  getting 
the  ball  out  before  the  end  players 
were  through  and  breaking  up  back 
division  play.  In  the  Toronto  game 
the  scrimmage,  as  always,  held  their 
own,  while  Hill,  J.  Harpell,  Shirreff 
and  Reid  were  like  a stone  wall,  with 
the  result  that  the  back  division  got 
away  time  and  again  for  end  gains 
and  middle  plunges,  and  Dalton  was 
given  time  to  start — all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  prove  that  he  is  the  most  bril- 
liant and  brainy  quarter-back  in 
Canada.  On  the  line  Harpell  proved 
worthy  ot  his  elevation  into  senior 
company  and  played  his  position  fault- 
lessly . Hill  distinguished  himself  on 
the  throw-ins,  securing  the  ball  in 
critical  situations  and  gaining  a few 
yards  invariably  before  going  to  earth. 
Shirreff  and  Reid  effectually  stopped 
Varsity’s  line-bucking  efforts  ; while 
Etherington,  Williams  and  Young 
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were  always  on  the  ball.  Swinerton 
and  Simpson  played  effectively,  the 
easterner  being  the  snappiest  man  on 
the  field,  and  the  full  back  play- 
ing the  best  game  of  his  football 
career. 

Crothers  made  a splendid  corkscrew 
run  for  35  yards.  Britton  was  the 
mainstay  of  the  back  division,  and 
from  start  to  finish  played  such  a stai 
game  that  when  the  All-College  team 
is  chosen  “ Dinny  ” will  in  all  proba- 
bility share  the  half-back  honors  with 
Baldwin  and  Beatty.  CamHarris  re- 
mains upon  his  pedestal,  and  his  asso- 
ciates, Connell  and  McLennan,  were 
decidedly  “in  the  push.” 

Varsity  had  no  decided  weak  point. 
Queen’s  were  noticeably  deficient  in 
abilty  to  judge  and  catch  high  punts. 
Altogether  it  was  a magnificent  dis- 
play of  exciting  scientific  football, 
abounding  in  brilliant  individual  ef- 
forts and  spectacular  team  play,  and 
never  did  a team  make  a more  desper- 
ate finish,  never  did  a team  come 
more  deservingly  near  to  changing  a 
glorious  defeat  into  a splendid  sensa- 
tional victory. 

With  five  minutes  to  play  and  the 
score  15 — 11  against  them,  Queen’s 
kicked  out  but  were  forced  back  to  their 
fifteen  yard  line.  Crothers  crawled 
through  a Sherriff  gap  for  five  yards. 
Bunty  tried  the  left  end,  but  failed- 
The  faithful  old  guard  were  frantically 
howling  Queen’s,  Queen’s,  Queen’s, 
but  it  died  to  a hush  when  Britton 
and  Bunty  broke  through  on  a mass 
play,  and  as  each  Queen’s  man  was 
brought  down  another  was  seen  fight- 
ing his  way  forward  with  the  coveted 
ball.  And  Alfie's  voice  was  still  and 
the  faithful  stood  spell-bound,  the 
grand  stand  rose  en  masse,  and  still 
the  rush  kept  on,  till  Biggs,  the  quar- 


ter, tackled  Bunt,  the  quarter,  on 
Varsity’s  quarter  line.  Then  Alfie 
found  his  voice,  and  the  faithful 
shrieked  the  slogan,  and  the  old 
scrim,  pushed  and  Queen’s  went  on 
and  down  and  up  and  on.  One  more 
such  rush  would  bring  a touch-down 
and  the  first  College  victory  ever  won 
on  Varsity  field. 

Nothing  in  Varsity  shape  or  form 
could  stop  that  grand  old  Queen’s 
rush,  so  Jack  McCollum  invoked  old 
Father  Time,  and  he  who  waits  for  no 
man  said  yea  to  the  fleet-footed  Jack, 
which  meant  nay,  nay,  to  the  ubi- 
quitous Teddy. 


* Personals. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Wilson  spent  the  summer 
in  England. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Bryant  is  a student  at  the 
Regina  Normal  School. 

Mr.  N.  J.  McLean  has  taken  up 
a business  occupation  at  home  in  Pem- 
broke. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Harpell  has  recently  passed 
the  first  examination  set  by  the  Insti- 
tute of  Actuaries. 

Mr.  J.  F.  McDonald  has  been  ap- 
pointed classical  master  at  Carleton 
Place  High  School. 

Dr.  A.  D.  McIntyre  and  Dr.  FJddie 
Richardson  are  house  surgeons  in  the 
Ottawa  general  hospital. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Wilson,  of  ’97 , and  Mr. 
R.  W.  Geddes,  of  ’96,  are  students  of 
the  McGill  Medical  College. 

Mr.  A.  O.  Paterson  spent  the  sum- 
mer at  Lanark,  in  charge  of  the  Pres- 
byterian mission  there,  but  is  still  un- 
able to  resume  his  studies. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Macdonnell  is  at  present 
on  the  staff  of  Upper  Canada  College, 
in  place  of  Mr.  W.  L.  Grant,  who  has 
three  months’  leave  of  absence. 
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HELLO  ! Is  that  the  Lockett 
Shoe  Store?  Well,  send 
me  a pair  of  Slater  $3.50  boots, 
size  7,  for  myself,  and  a pair  of 
Empress  $3  boots  for  my  wife, 
this  afternoon.  We’ve  had  them 
before  and  were  well  satisfied. 
I’ll  call  to-morrow  and  settle. 
I always  deal  at 

The  Lockett  Shoe  Store 


HONE  EXERCISER 


Superior  to  anything  on  the  market 
$1.50  each  prepaid  to  introduce  them 


„ . ..all  attention  to  the  very  complete  line  of  the«- 

goods  ®aTING  GOODS.  We  beg  for  Club  Outfitting  and  Gymnasiums 

e oLCarry.,n  stock-  Everything  nA/make  a specialty  of  Club  Uniforms,  and  shall  be 
wDtained  from  us  imtnudiatelv  • v 


pleased 


- to  mail  catalogue  on  application. 

mountain  city  cycle  co, 


j 


2365*67  St.  Catherine  St., 
Montreal. 


When  You  Buy  at  Steacy’s,  You  Buy  from  First  Hands. 

**  The  Woman’s  Store.” 

$ 


fE  make  a specialty  of 
of  woman's  wear,  Drees 


every  article 

Goods,  Silks, 


vvuuittu  o nvrn , TTnaierV, 

Millinery,  Corsets,  Gloves,  I 
Ladies'  Tailoring  and  Dress  Making 
and  Lace  Dresses,  etc.  If  you  cannot  c 
at  our  Stores,  write  ue  ; we  do  a mai  or 
business  and  we  like  to  answer  letters- 


106,  108,  110  PRINCESS  STREET,  KINGSTON,  ONT. 
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Inaugural  Address,  Professor  Pike 

Reading  Camps  ------- 

Editorial  --------- 

Editorial  Notes  ------- 

Spurious  Loyalty  ------- 

The  Historical  Method,  Its  Practical  Value 

The  Dramatic  Club 

The  Freshies’  Reception  - 

The  Theological  Convocation  - - - - 

Ladies’  Department  " - 

Divinity  ------- 

Arts  --------- 

Medicine 

Science  - ------ 

Athletics  -------- 

Personals  -------- 
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YOU  OWE  IT 

To  those  providing  you  with  the  means  for  a 
College  education — a temporary  security — Life 
Insurance  gives  this.  The  time  to  insure  is  NOW, 
when  you  are  healthy  and  strong  and  able  to  stand 
the  test  of  a medical  examination.  Moreover,  a 
delay  means  higher  rates.  The  Company  to 
insure  in  is  the 


NORTH  AMERICAN  LIFE  company  CE 


ABSOLUTE  SAFETY  ! BIG  DIVIDENDS ! 

COURTEOUS  TREATMENT! 

nr-  For  Information  about  any  approved  plan  of  insurance  apply  to 
J.  J.  HARPELL,  B.  a..  Special  Agent,  Kingston,  or  by  post  card  to  the 

head  office. 

NORTH  y£7V^E=RIGHN  LIFE 

,,2-118  King  Street  W-,  Toronto. 

L-  GOLDMAN,  A.I.A.,  Secretary.  WM>  McCABE*  FIA’  Managing  Director. 


B 


aker’s  Steam  Laundry 


PARCELS  called  FOR 
and  delivered 

h°Ne  22  251  PRINCESS  ST. 


Cabbage  Leaf 

This  Cigar  is  No  Good. 

O ^ Don’t  Smoke  It. 

Manufactured  expressly 

TO  BEAT  EVERYBODY. 

GE0-  a.  McGowan, 

Manufacturer,  Kingston,  Ont. 

■ RlMTlNr.  For  Queen’s  University 
* Students  a Specialty. 

JACKSON  tpSLtEB 

'90  Wellington  St.  -Rhone  485. 


R.  J.  McDOWALL 


IMPORTER  AND  DFALER  IN 

ALL  jyjUSICAL  ON 


KINDS 
OF 


Merchandise 


terms 

Everything  the  best  in  its  line.  Pianofortes 
Organs,  Cash  Registers,  the  famous  Empire 
Sewing  Machine,  Type  Writers,  Band  Instruments. 

471  PRINCESS  STREET,  KINGSTON,  ONT. 
CAPE  VINCENT,  N.  Y. 

Agents  Wanted.  Correspondence  Solicited. 


QUEEN’S  TEXT  BOOKS 

Students  will  save  money  by  buying  their  Text 
Books,  Kxercise  and  Note  Books,  at  the  Corner 
Bookstoie.  A complete  stock  of  Text  Books  in  all 
years  and  departments  of  study.  Fountain  Pens 
from  15c.  to  $3.  College  note  paper  with  crest  and 
envelopes  to  match. 

R NlCDFT  The  Corner 

* • -LN  1 o D SLt  1 9 Bookstore, 

Corner  Princess  and  Wellington  Streets. 
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Educational  Department  Calendar 

November,  liiOl  .- 

30.  Last  day  for  appointment  of  School  Audi- 
tors by  Public  and  Separate  School 
Trustees.  S.  S.  Act,  sec.  28  (5).  (On 
or  before  1st  December). 

Municipal  Clerk  to  transmit  to  County 
Inspector  statement  showing  whether 
or  not  any  county  rate  for  Public 
School  purposes  has  been  placed  upon 
Collector’s  roll  against  any  Separate 
School  supporter. 

December,  1901 : . 

10.  County  Model  Schools  Examination  be 


RAILWAY  system 

The  Great  International  Route  between  the  East 
and  West.  The  Favorite  Route  to 


Returning  Officers  named  by  resolution 
of  Public  School  Board. 

Last  day  for  Public  and  Separate  School 
Trustees  to  fix  places  for  nomination  of 
Trustees. 

13.  County  Model  Schools  close. 

14.  Local  assessment  to  be  paid  Separate 

School  Trustees. 

Municipal  Council  to  pay  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  Public  School  Boards  all 
sums  levied  and  collected  in  township. 
County  Councils  to  pay  Treasurer  of 
High  Schools  begin. 

18.  Written  Examinations  at  Provincial  Nor- 

mal Schools.  , 

Practical  Examinations  at  Provincial 
Normal  Schools. 

19.  Last  day  of  notice  of  formation  of  new 

school  sections  to  be  posted  by  Town- 
ship Clerk. 

20.  High  Schools  first  term,  and  Public  and 

Separate  Schools  close. 

Provincial  Normal  Schools  close  (second 
session). 

25.  Christmas  Day  (Wednesday). 

High  School  Treasurer  to  receive  all 
moneys  collected  for  permanent  im- 
provements. 

New  Schools  and  alterations  of  School 
boundaries  go  into  operation  or  take 
effect. 

By-law  for  disestablishment  of  Township 
Boards  takes  effect. 

26.  Annual  meetings  of  Public  and  Separate 

Schools. 

30.  Reports  of  Principals  of  County  Model 

Schools  to  Department  due. 

Reports  of  Boards  of  Examiners  on 
Third  Class  Professional  Examinations, 
to  Department,  due. 

31.  Protestant  Separate  School  Trustees  to 

transmit  to  County  Inspector  names 
and  attendance  during  the  last  pre- 
ceding six  months. 

Trustees’  Reports  to  Truant  Officer  due. 
Auditors’  Reports  of  cities,  towns  and 
incorporated  villages  to  be  published  by 
Trustees. 

11. — Departmental  Examination  Papers  for 
past  years  may  be  obtained  from  the  (larswell 
Publishing  Company,  No,  SO,  Adelaide  Street 
E.,  Toronto. 


Boston,  New  York,  Ottawa, 

Montreal,  Quebec,  Peterboro, 
Toronto,  Niagara  Tails,  Chicago 

And  all  other  points  in  the  United  States  and 
1^pec*al  Kates  to  Cricket,  Lacrosse,  Base 
a ’ ey’  burling.  Football  and  other  organ- 
xzed  club.  Reduced  Rates  to  Students  for  Christ- 
mas and  Easter  Holidays. 


4^For  full  information  apply  to 


J.  P.  HANLEY,  g.  T.  BELL, 

Kingston,  Gen.  Pass,  and 

City  Agent.  Ticket  Agt.,  Montreal. 

C p R 

c PR  CPR  CPR 

CPR 

CPR 

CANADIAN 

C P R 

CPU 

PACIFIC 

C P R 

CPR 

RAILWAY 

CPR 

CPR 

CPR 

THE  EARTH'S 
Cl  RCUM  FERENCE 

THE  circuference  of  the 

CPR 
C P R 

CPR 

CPR 

* 

1 fSy'C,18  2S,ooo  miles. 
1 £"?.  Canadian  Pacific 

Rahway  and  Steam- 
ship Lines  include  a mile- 
°£  over  23,000.  While 
they  do  not  quite  circle  the 
globe,  any  Agent  of  the 

C P R 
CPR 

CPR 

L?fWny  can  furnish  you 
tAround-the- World" 
tickets  for  — $©242,00. 

C P R 

CPR 

— 

CPR 

CPR 

A.  H.  NOTMAN, 

Asst.  Gen.  Pass.  Agent, 

C P R 

CPR 

1 Ring  Street  East, 
Toronto. 

CPR 

CPR 

1 

CPR  CP  R C P R 

CPR 
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